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CHAPTER V. 


Allan and Almira Walker were twins, and in childhood so | | 


perfect was their resemblance, they could only be distinguish- 


‘© An apple cleft in twain was not more twin 
Than these two creatures.” 


‘by their apparel. 


Their passions and feelings, like their features, were always j 
similar; and the partiality they both cherished for George 4 
Whitworth, was doubtless augmented by their reciprocal re- 
gard for the same object. Yet an attentive observer would 
have remarked a difference in their affection, and, perhaps, 
from this circumstance, he would have inferred a differenve in 
the souls of the sexes: Allan’s being impressed more deeply 
with the signet of friendship, and Almira’s with love. 

When George went to Philadelphia, his absence was open- 
ly regretted by Allan;—it was silently mourned by Almira. 
Allan often thought of something he wished to say to George, 
—Almira mused on what George had said to her. The one 
would have welcomed his return with smiles; the other with 
tears. But he did not return; and at length they learned 
he had relinquished his friends, and renounced his country. 


Allan blamed his folly; Almira wept his fall. Engaged in his 
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studies, and fired with the hope of distinction, which animates 
every noble and enterprising youth, Allan soon ceased to sigh 
for the presence of one, whom he considered as disgracing, 
by his conduct, those friends who had reposed confidence in 
his stability; and new plans were formed in which George 
Whitworth had no place, and new intimacies contracted which 
fully supplied the loss of his friendship. 

Not so with Almira. All might forget, but she did not for- 
get.”’ In every vision of felicity which her ardent imagination 
drew, the figure of George was always embodied as presiding: 
his counsel was necessary to fix her decision, and his ap- 
probation the reward that constituted her felicity. She had 
never separated, she could not separate her happiness from 
his. Had she actually known he was unworthy, her esteem, 
prudence and pride would have alike aided her in banishing 
him her remembrance; but his last letter breathed the ardor of 
affection, the confidence of hope, which good intentions can 
only inspire; and she trusted his promises. She treasured 
that letter as she would the symbol of her faith. It pledged 
his return, and of that return she did not allow herself to 
doubt. But month glided after month, and years passed away, 
and still he came, not. 

Her hope was deferred, and her heart was sick. She trust- 
ed no one with the secret of her grief; but its effects were 
visible in her countenance and manners. The rose on her 
cheek was blanched, and the vivacity which had sparkled in her 
eye, and animated her conversation, was fled. Yet she was 
still lovely and engaging, and numerous were the suitors for 
her favor, who were immediately and successively rejected. 

‘¢ Single blessedness ”’ appeared the lot she had deliberate- 
ly chosen:—a lot few choose voluntarily, and which always 
causes much wonder and many speculations. Allan, in the 
mean time had finished his collegiate studies, and received the 
meed for which he had so ardently toiled, the approbation of 
his tutors, and the honors of his seminary. He then, after a 
short visit to his parents, in which he perceived, with deep 
regret, the despondency of his beloved sister, departed to 
complete his education at the Law school in Litchfield, Con. 
Frequent accounts from his family confirmed his fears that the 
health of Almira was seriously declining, and he repeated and 
urged the request, that she might visit him, and pass a few 
months with a delightful family in Litchfield, where the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, and the beauty of the situation, render- 
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‘d a residence highly agreeable. Her parents at length gave 
heir reluctant consent. She and Allan were their only chil- 
iren, and it was a painful necessity that could induce them to 

irt with both their offspring, even for a short time; but they 
-onsented, and began to prepare for her journey. She was to 
travel in the stage to Hartford, where she had acquaintances 
with whom she purposed tarrying afew days; and there her 
brother would join, and conduct her to his friends. The day 
but one before Almira’s intended expedition, a package from 
Boston, containing some articles she had ordered, arrived. 
As she carelessly unrolled the newspaper wrapped around the 
bundle, her eye was attracted by an article headed ‘‘ Pirate: ”’ 
detailing, after some severe, but merited observations on their 
mode of life, the intelligence that ‘‘ George Whitney, alias 
Whitworth, would be executed for that crime, at Baltimore, 
on Thursday, Oct. 18 

A mist fell on the eyes of Almira, and, for a few moments, 
ler respiration was suspended; but she had long been in the 
habit of subjecting her feelings to the discipline of reason and 
propriety, and she recovered without a shriek or groan. She 
then examined the paragraph patiently, and tried to consider 
calmly what course she ought to pursue. That it referred to 
the individual she had so fondly and faithfully loved, she could 
not believe; but the coincidence of the name awakened 
fears, which, if Whitworth did not return, she must forever 
endure. ‘There was but one way of relieving them. Could 
she see the prisoner, she should be satisfied. Yet such a pro- 
ceeding seemed impossible, and a sleepless night was passed 
in wild wishes, and vain surmises, and the morning found her 
irresolute and wretched. A state of suspense is the most ag- 
onizing the human mind can endure. When the sword is sus- 
pended over our heads, we see only the danger—let the blow 
fall, and we shall instantly exert our skill to heal the wound, 
or strengthen our souls to bear it. 

Almira adopted the expedient which promised to relieve her 
doubts. She determined to proceed to Baltimore, and see 
the criminal herself. Yet the timidity of her sex shrunk from 
the suspicious observations to which she might be subjected if 
she travelled, unprotected, in her own character. She was to 
start for Litchfield next morning, and so she did, but pro- 
ceeded only to Windsor, Vermont, where, after dispatching a 
letter to her brother, informing him she must delay her visit 
for a short time, she took the stage for Boston. Here she 
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found opportunity to array herself in a dress which had for- 
merly belonged to her brother, and which she had taken with 
her for that purpose. A fever which she had had in the early 
part of the season, by depriving her head of its beautiful hair, now 
aided her in concealing her sex; as she had only to lay aside 
her cap, and artificial curls, to appear, when fully habited in 
man’s attire, quite as masculine as a dandy: but her heart was 
not like his heart. 

When prepared for the journey, she took the southern stage 
for Baltimore, and arrived in that city without accident or in- 
terruption. These measures were not adopted without the 
most painful agitation and anxiety; she felt the full value of 
the sacrifice she was making—she knew the worth of public 
opinion to a female—she knew that she was transgressing 
the rules of propriety, of which no one could have a more 
delicate sense. She knew and felt all this, and yet she went. 
Let those who have never loved, blame her if they choose— 
I shall not. 

Every reader has doubtless anticipated it was she whom I 
had accompanied to the prison; and I confess I felt not a lit- 
tle elated by the praises which Mrs. B. liberally bestowed on 
me for having so kindly protected an unfortunate lady, who, to 
use her own words, was the most amiable and interesting be- 
ing she ever beheld. ‘‘ I can vouch for her worth,” said she; 
**such modesty and sensibility cannot be counterfeited.’’— 
She has resumed the dress of her own sex, and says she must 
visit George this morning, and bid him farewell in her own 
character. I do not think she can support the interview, and 
have been trying to persuade her from the attempt. She will 
not listen to me, and I entreat you to use your influence to 
detain her. 

I inquired what were Almira’s motives for discovering her- 
self to Whitworth, when she must know it would make the 
separation bitterer to them both. 

*¢ Almira,”’ replied Mrs. B. ‘‘ feels it her duty. She thinks 
an assurance of her forgiveness from her own lips will calm 
the feelings of her unfortunate friend; and she says she shall 
never pardon herself, if any considerations of her own suffer- 
ings should deter her from seeing him; and she says, whatever 
have been his faults, he has kept his faith to her, and she can- 
not deny him the poor consolation of knowing her sentiments 
are unaltéred.’’ She then left the apartment. 

There it is, thought I; a woman will forgive a man almost 
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any derilection of duty, if he will only preserve his constancy 
to her. Love, in her opinion, is the mighty business of life, 
and whoever is faithful to Cupid’s vow, acquires a title to ex- 
cellence. In afew moments they both entered. Almira’s 
face was pale as marble till her eye met mine. Its averted 
gaze, and the blush that crimsoned even to her forehead, 
spoke the painful sensations awakened in her mind, by a recol- 
lection of the singular circumstances under which our acquaint- 
ance had commenced. 

I did not suffer her to dwell on these. I advanced and took 
her hand, and while the esteem and pity with which her con- 
duct and story had inspired me, were glowing in my bosom, 
I could not have addressed an angel with more veneration or 
respect than I did her. 

She felt the kindness, but her heart was full; and a slight 
inclination of her head was all the answer returned me. 

‘¢ My dear Miss Walker,’’ said Mrs. B. ‘‘ do you not think 
you had better dispense with your visit to the prison? This 
gentleman will be happy to bear any message from you to 
your friend.”’ 

Almira looked up—what a sweet countenance! I thought 
she was Humanity personified, forgetting her own sorrows to 
soften the woes of others. ‘‘I must go,’’ said she. 

‘¢ And she shall go,”’ said I to Mrs. B., ‘¢I will order a 
coach.’”? The morning was rainy. Almira folded her cloak 
around her slender form. As she gave me her small trembling 
hand to lead her from the apartment, I could not forbear 
wondering how I ever mistook that fair and delicate being who 
seemed clinging to me for protection, for the rough creature 
called man. 

When the turnkey opened the door of Whitworth’s room, 
I stepped forward to save Almira the shock of encountering 
him first. He was at my side ina moment. ‘‘ Thank heav- 
en,”’ said he, *‘ youare come. I have been impatiently count- 
ing the minutes, and the time has seemed long. But time,” 
added he mournfully, ‘‘ will soon be over with me.”’ 

‘¢ Oh! George, George,’’ sobbed Almira, as, dropping her 
hat and cloak, she threw herself into his arms. 

He started, staggered, and would have fallen, but I caught 
hold of him. He sunk into his chair—the truth flashed on 
his mind—he pressed Almira to his bosom and burst into tears. 

I cannot tell much of their conversation. It wa$ broken 
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and interrupted. Nor can the scene be conveyed to the un- 
derstanding:—to be realized it must have been felt by the 
heart. They wept—and I wept with them. It was all the 
consolation I could offer. 

I was thinking if I had the power of pardoning, how soon 
Whitworth should leave the prison, when Almira, gazing on 
his fine manly countenance with an expression of the fondest 
tenderness, said, ‘* George, is there no hope? may not a par- 
don, or at least a reprieve, be obtained for you?”’ 

*¢ No, my Almira,’’ replied he, ‘‘ these can neither be ob- 
tained; but if I could be pardoned, should you wish it? 

should, I should.’’ 

**And why? ”’ continued he, ‘‘ have I not already committed 
crimes sufficient? would you wish to have my life prolonged a 
few years, only that I might fill up more fully my measure of 
iniquity ? ”’ 

George,” said she, in atone of injured feeling, ‘‘ you 
ought not to wound me by such insinuations.” 

‘¢ Forgive me, my love,’’ returned he, ‘‘I did not intend 
it; but you know not what you ask. There is no way in 
which my crimes can be expiated but by my death. The 
laws of man may be unnecessary, and should be repealed; 
they may be sanguinary, and should be evaded; they may be 
unjust, and should be resisted;—but ‘‘ blood for blood ”’ is 
the law of God himself ; it is a law just, eternal, and immuta- 
ble—to that I submit. I have tried to doubt, to disbelieve, 
but I cannot; and I have made up my mind patiently to endure 
the punishment I deserve; not without hopes, faint indeed 
and fearful, but still hopes that mercy may be extended to me 
hereafter.”’ 

you not wrong,”’ said I,—‘‘ self-preservation is the 
first law of nature; and I think we ought to use every lawful 
means to prolong our existence. The President has the pow- - 
er of pardoning, and if he gives you life and liberty, I think 
you may, and ought to accept it without hesitation.” 

‘¢'The President,” replied he, ‘‘ has indeed the civil right 
to pardon, but let him take heed how he uses his power. It 
was not committed to him for the purpose of screening the 
guilty, but of succoring the innocent. When he conscien- 
tiously thinks a crime is not sufficiently proved, or when he 
finds circumstances which afford a presumption of innocence, 
then let him stretch his prerogative to the utmost. Let him 
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pardon. It is, if rightly used, the most glorious privilege he 
possesses, and the one that assimilates him nearest to heaven. 
But,’ and he stretched forth his hand with the energy of 
conviction, ‘‘ let not even the President interpose a shield to 
save the justly condemned criminal. Such a proceeding will 
dissolve the social compact;—for who will trust to the laws 
for justice, if their decisions are thus rendered nugatory? 
And I know,’’ continued he, ‘‘ the lenity of President Mon- 
roe has been productive of mischief. I have seen those 
to whom he had extended his sceptre of mercy. They re- 
turned to their associates, boasting of the impunity with which 
depredations on your commerce might be committed, and 
ridiculing the imbecility of the American government. Sin- 
ner as I am, I have blushed with shame and indignation to 
hear the boasting insults of these marauding miscreants di- 
rected against the honor of my country—for justice and honor 
are inseparably connected.” 

‘¢ But,”’ said Almira with a tremulous voice, ‘‘ there can be 
repentance and reformation.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ replied the prisoner, ‘‘ there may be repentance, 
and there may be punishments perhaps, without the shedding 
of blood, proportioned to all offences save one. ‘The man 
who has deprived me of property may make restitution; 
the man who has insulted me may make recantation; even he 
who has injured my honor, may, by a forfeiture of his own, 
or his liberty, satisfy the severity of justice; but what atone- 
ment to the outraged laws of nature and society can he offer 
who has taken my life, except to resign his own? 

‘¢ ¢ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,’ is the sentence of the Almighty, and no human statute 
should abridge the penalty, and no human magistrate remit the 
execution. I speak of wilful deliberate murder. Every 
person can suppose cases in which to shed blood would be 
justifiable or pardonable. But such is not that of those who 
go forth with the instruments of destruction in their hands, 
avowedly for the purpose of putting to death all who resist 
their rapine. When the indulgence of that selfishness, which 
is more or less predominant in every heart, is once suffered to 
gather strength and become the master passion, when that 
‘¢ root of all evil,’ the love of money, has been permitted to 
expand, till it occupies the whole mind and the whole man, 
there is scarcely a possibility of his ever practising the duties 
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of humanity? He is like the tree of Java, shedding poison 
and pestilence around him, and must be destroyed from the 
earth.” 

But they may reform,” urged Almira,—*‘ certainly there 
is hope of those who can see and feel their errors. You, 
George, who so deeply lament your past conduct, would, 
were you pardoned, return to the paths of virtue.”’ 

*¢ And who,” said he, rising and walking the apartment, 
‘¢ shall restore me my honor? Can a pardon remove my 
guilt, or impart to my tortured bosom the tranquillity of inno- 
cence? Will the world or even my partial friends receive me 
with their usual wont? Oh! no, no! You, my Almira, angel 
as you are, would never forget what I had been. Were I set 
free to-day, and should I profit by my liberty to renew the 
suit you once granted, should I kneel at your feet and solicit 
your hand—you might pity me, you would pray for me, but 
you weuld—reject me. You would not dare rely on the pro- 
tection of a robber, nor commit your happiness to the care 
and tenderness of one whose hand had been reddened with 
human blood!—Should I turn to your noble-minded brother, 
whose confidence and counsels I have so sweetly shared,— 
would he receive me again to his friendship—his heart? No, 
his indignant spirit would spurn me with contempt! My mo- 
ther! yes my fond mother would receive me: for the affection 
of a mother for her child is a part of herself: she cannot tear 
it from her bosom—she would welcome me, but she would weep 
over me; and every tear she shed, and every sigh she heaved 
would be a dagger to my soul. I should, if I had any sense 
of honor remaining, be driven by the force of public opinion, 
from my friends and country. I should be a fugitive and 
vagabond in the earth, and with a trembling dread, should for- 
ever be anticipating my doom; or to drown the reproaches of 
my conscience, I should plunge headlong into the depths of 
vice and infamy: I should be condemned to live an insulated 
being, or associate only with the worthless and the wicked. 
No, Almira, let me at least have the virtue to die. I ask you 
not to forgive me now; but when I have expiated my follies 
and my crimes, let them repose in the earth with me, and then 
perhaps you will sometimes remember with a sigh the days 
of our youthful love and innocent happiness; and sometimes 
when you sit beneath the shade of our favorite tree, and read 
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the name carved on its trunk, you may drop a tender tear to 
the memory of George Whitworth.” 

Almira’s beautiful blue eyes were raised towards heaven, 
the tears rolled down her pale cheeks and fell thickly on her 
bosom: I read her heart. It said, ‘* George, I resign thee! ”’ 

Here the prison door opened, and a man appeared whom 
at the first glance I knew for a clergyman. His face and fig- 
ure were just such as I always imagine characteristic of the or- 
der; the one pale, thoughtful and dignified; the other tall, 
and rather spare, with a little declination of the body, not 
bowed by age or infirmity, but a kind of humble sinking, as if 
amidst the visions of starry crowns and golden seats, and glo- 
ries unutterable, which he believes is reserved for him, he 
still remembered that his original was earth. 

Sterne’s ‘*‘ monk ”’ is the finest specimen of the kind I ever 
remember to have seen delineated. How much would that in- 
imitable picture have lost, if, instead of bending in an attitude 
of entreaty, he had stood bolt upright like a field-officer. 

The clergyman who now approached, was, indeed, a mes- 
senger of ‘* good news.’’ How calmly he reasoned—how 
solemnly he exhorted—how kindly he entreated—what blessed 
promises he quoted! I never knew before the value of reli- 
gion. It is worth more than all the world; it increases in 
worth when the world is as nothing. The prisoner wept. 
His pride and hardihood seemed wholly subdued—and he be- 
sought the clergyman to pray that he might be forgiven. 

We all kneeled, while the clergyman, in those kind empas- 
sioned tones and expressions which, breathed from the heart, 
are the sweetest incense to heaven, pleaded for that erring 
one. Ah, I shall never forget the scene. I had been a lit- 
tle sceptical, but since that time, I never look up to the bright 
blue sky, without feeling as confident of a heaven, as of my 
own existence. 

When we arose, I looked at my watch,—I knew our time 
was spent. The prisoner’s glance met mine, and, for a mo- 
ment his face was paleas ashes. He took the hand of Almira, 
and pressed it to his bosom. ‘* We must part, my love,”’ 
said he. ‘*The hour has been when I would not have yield- 
ed my right to protect you for the sceptre of a monarch. I 
must now consign you to the care of another, and a stranger; 
yet I trust the confidence’ will not be abused. To your care, 
sir,”’ said he, turning to me, ‘‘I confide this young lady; as 
you wish for eternal happiness, be faithful and honorable.’’ 
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| He then placed her cold, trembling hand in mine, and I at- 
. tempted to support her from the room;—but she turned from 
me, and threw her graceful arm around the neck of that con- 
demned man—he bent his face to hers—their lips met—and 
a kiss was their only farewell.—I bore her from the prison, 
and they were separated forever. 


- 


i THE CHILD ON THE BEACH. 


t Mary, a beautiful artless child, 

: Came down on the beach to me, 

Where I sat, and a pensive hour beguiled, : 
By watching the restless sea. 


I never had seen her face before; 4 
And mine was to her unknown, 

But we each rejoiced on that peaceful shore, 
The other to meetalone. . A 


Her cheek was the rose’s opening bud, 
Her brow of an ivory white; 
: Her eyes were bright as the stars that stud 
iF The sky of a cloudless night. 


To seek my side as she gaily sped, 
With the step of a bounding fawn, 
‘ The pebbles scarce moved beneath her tread, 
| Ere the little light foot was gone. 


With the love of a holier world than this 
Her innocent heart seemed warm, 

While the glad young spirit looked with bliss 
From its shrine, in her sylph-like form. 


Her soul seemed spreading the scene to span, 
That opened before her view, 
; And longing for power to look the plav 
; | Of the universe fairly through. 
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She climbed and stood on the rocky steep, 
Like a bird, that would mount, and fly 

Far over the waves, where the broad blue deep 
Rolled up to the bending sky. 


She placed her lips to the spiral shell, 
And breathed through every fold, 

And she looked for the depth of its pearly cell 
As a miser would for gold. 


Her small white fingers were spread to toss 
The foam as it reached the strand— 

She ran them along in the purple moss, 
And over the sparkling sand. 


The green sea-egg, by its tenant left, 
And formed to an ocean-cup, 

She held by its sides, of their spears bereft, 
To fill, as the waves played up. 


But the hour went round, and she knew the space 
Her mother’s soft word assigned :— 

She seemed to look with a saddening face 
On all she must leave behind. 


She searched ’mid the pebbles, aad finding one, 
Smooth, clear, and of amber dye; 

She held it up to the morning sun, 
And over her own mild eye. 


Then “ here,”’ said she, “ I will give you this, 
That you may remember me; ” 

And she sealed her gift with a parting kiss, 
And fled from beside the sea. 


Mary, thy token is by me yet, 
To me ’tis a dearer gem, 

Than ever was brought from the mine, or set 
In the loftiest diadem. 


It carries me back to the far-off deep, 
And sets me upon the shore, 

Where the beauteous child who bade me keep, 
Her pebble, I meet once more. 


And all that is lovely, pure and bright, 
In a soul that is young and free 

From the stain of guile, and the deadly blight 
Of sorrow, I find in thee! 
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I wonder if ever thy tender heart 
In memory meets me there, 

Where thy soft, quick sigh when we had to part 
Was caught by the ocean air. 


Blest one! over time’s rude shore on thee, 
May an angel guard attend, 

And a white stone bearing a new name, be 
Thy passport when time shall end! 


A WINTER-DAY’S RAMBLE. 


The sky is sadden’d with the gathering storm; 

Thro’ the hush’d air, the whitening shower descends ; 

At first thin, wavering; till] at last the flakes 

Fall broad and wide and fast—dimming the day 

With a continual flow. Thompson. 


In the winter season, one of my favorite diversions was to 
take my dog and gun and wander over the adjacent country, 
with the ostensible object of shooting partridges and other 
game; but in fact to enjoy the silence, solitude, and scenery 
of this apparently uninhabited district; for so it seemed to 
one, accustomed, as I had been to the compact settlements 
of Connecticut—its continuous villages, and large towns. To 
me nature in all her forms is beautiful, whether smiling in 
summer’s bright array, or frowning through the dark storms 
of winter. Although my neighbors deemed me half crazy, I 
risked the confirmation of such a suspicion, by often setting 
forth on my rambles, when the stilly showers of spring were 
gently falling, or when the snow storm was gathering in the 
sky. The soft sound of the rain-drops, pattering on the 
leaves as I walked through a wood, or the feeling of the 
snow-flakes as they gently fell, were soothing and delightful. 
Our infant metropolis no longer afforded, as for many years it 
had done, hunting grounds for the sportsman, or solitary haunt 
for such ramblers as myself. The habitations of man rose in 
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every direction, and those numerous hares and squirrels, and 
birds of every description, that had peopled the shady banks 
of the streams and rivers, the woods and plains of our city- 
grounds, were now driven, like the savage dwellers of the west- 
ern forest, to seek new abodes. It was not now along the 
banks of the Tiber, that I loved to roam, but sought more un- 
trodden paths on the rugged and wooded banks of Rock-Creek, 
a wild, romantic stream, which though smooth and shallow, 
in the summer months, pours like a torrent over its rocky 
bed, when swolen by autumnal rains or winter snows. 

One winter day, I and my faithful Fido (a dog that had 
long been my friend and companion) sallied forth, notwith- 
standing that the uniform, dull, and heavy clouds which over- 
spread the sky, announced a coming storm. I then lived in 
the west end of the city, near the ‘‘ seven buildings ’’ and 
crossing the intervening grounds, bent my way to the range of 
hills which bound the city on the north, and climbing by a 
winding path, soon reached the top. Wide and undulating 
plains stretched on every side, and except where some spots 
of wood intercepted the view, it was limited only by the 
horizon. ‘The winds were hushed, and the leafless trees 
seemed, in their stillness, more gloomy than when their na- 
ked branches were shaken by the blast. The high and yel- 
low sedge grass, which, on a sunny winter day, when swayed 
by the wind, often appeared like a field of golden grain waving 
in the breeze, was now motionless; thousands of little snow- 
birds were flying among the scattered trees and bushes, and 
sometimes almost covering the cedars whose berries afforded 
them their favorite food; while the clusters of persimon trees, 
on whose naked branches the candied fruit still hung, were 
the resort of innumerable robbins. From the thick tufts of 
the sedge grass, the whining partridge would rise in clouds, 
when their covies were disturbed by the approach of my dog. 
But there was something at the moment so soothing to my 
then melancholy mood, in the universal silence and quietude 
of the scene, in the soft, though heavy stillness of the air, 
that I felt unwilling to disturb the hushed solitude by the 
noise of my gun. A few large and scattered flakes of snow 
began to fall; by degrees they thickened, and soon the ground 
was covered, and the atmosphere obscured to such a degree, 
that I could not discern the foot-paths, or any distant object 
excepting the high, black woods that rose in the distance 
— me: still I pursued my way, careless whither it might 

ead me. 
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On entering the woods, I followed a woodman’s track, 
whose wagon wheels had left slightly indented furrows in the 
pebbly soil; but these roads diverged in every direction, and 
all looked so winding and romantic, I scarcely knew which to 
choose; and after pursuing one until it led me into the very 
heat of the forest, where corded wood, strewn branches, and 
heaps of chips, showed its object and end. I then proceeded 
at random, and how long I thus wandered I know not; for to 
speak truth I was as much bewildered in the mazes of my 
fancy as involved in the intricacies of the wood, and Fido 
was so much amused in catching ground-squirrels, that he 
forgot to bark, pull my coat, look up in my face, as was his 
wont, and to invite me to follow him homewards when he 
thought I had wandered far enough. And I know not when 
I should have thought of it myself, had I not been stopped by 
a rapid stream which crossed my heedless way. The waters 
were dark and muddy, and rising above thie aang spread a 
wide surface before me. 

I wandered for some time in search of a rail or tree, thrown 
across, by which I might pass over; but not finding any, I 
turned back, intending to go home; but by this time the snow 
had penetrated through the trees, and the wood-paths were 
completely covered, so that I knew not which way to take. 
I had usually found behind the woods which skirted the plains 
and roads, farm-houses and cabins, and being very hungry as 
well as tired, I determined once more to try and ford the 
stream. Whilst I stood looking about for the most likely place 
to succeed, J heard the resounding stroke of an axe, and Fido, 
pricking up his ears, gave a bark, which was quickly replied 
to by a distant dog. 

Thus cheered, we again set forward, and, pursuing the 
stream which wound through a piece of swampy ground, we 
at last reached a place where a huge pine, uprooted by some 
tempest, had fallen across it, but covered as it was with 
snow, affording but an insecure bridge. Being somewhat 
stiffened with fatigue, and benumbed with cold, I could not 
make good my footing, but slipped and fell into the water. 
To scramble out was the work of a moment, but completely 
drenched and sadly chilled, I walked slowly along to the spot 
whence the sound proceeded: it grew louder as we approach- 
ed, and the woodman’s dog springing from a thicket, quickly 
led me to where his master was at work. This master was 
a stout negro fellow, who, while he was cutting the wood, 
sung alow monotonous song. His hat, coat, pipe, and bas- 
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ket lay on an old stump at a small distance from him, he hav- 
ing on only his shirt and trowsers, both much torn and the 
worse for wear. Near him smouldered some _half-burnt 
brands, which, when he saw my wet and woful plight, were 
soon kindled into a bright blaze. He heaped high the dry 
pine branches, which, crackling as they burned, diffused not 
only a reviving heat, but a refreshing odor, casting a ruddy 
glow on the dark overshadowing pines. The cheerfulness 
and comfort of that moment, contrasted with my feelings so 
strikingly, I have never forgotten it. The honest fellow, after 
finding me a dry log to sit on beside the fire, and hearing me 
complain of hunger, said he was sorry having eaten up all his 
herring, he had nothing but a bit of bread left in his basket, 
and *‘ that was not fit to offer a gentleman.” But just then this 
bit of bread was acceptable, though it proved to be only the 
burnt crust of a corn-cake. 

‘¢ Master,”’ said he, ‘‘ so being you do not object lending 
me your gun awhile, I’ll see as I can’t find a squirrel or the 
like.” 

This I unhesitatingly did. He whistled to his dog who 
soon treed a squirrel, which he shot and came back; then, 
with a despatch I never saw equalled, the coals were drawn 
out, the game prepared, and its savory fumes regaled me till 
it was done enough to eat—and never did I taste any thing 
more delicious. 

‘* If so be you come from the city, you’ve come a plaguey 
long way, master, and has got nothing as I see for your pains.”’ 

Although unwilling to be taken for a poor sportsman, it 
would have been impossible to convince him of the contrary, 
for never could he have comprehended, had I told him, that, 
like Pliny, I was sometimes satisfied to catch ideas instead of 
game. So perforce, I submitted to his mean opinion of my 
skill, though sensible how much it lessened his respect for 
my gentlemanship. I had no watch with me, and the snow- 
clouds hid the sun, so that I could not guess what was the 
hour, and inquired of my host of the woods. 

‘¢ Why, master, don’t you reckon there be’es two cords 
and a half of wood cut there,’ pointing to some lying near 
him. 

I could not conjecture what he meant by such a reply, but 
smiling, told him I was no judge, and asked what that had to 
do with the time of day. 


*¢ Why as to that master, I always cuts my three cords 0’ 
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wood from sunrise to sunset, and I be thinking my job’s a most 
done. 

‘¢ Then I shall not reach home to-night,”’ said I. 

‘¢ Laws! why not, master! I sees no difference for my 
part, travelling in night or day. The darkest night that ever 
is, I gwang all these woods through as easy as noon-day’’— - 

‘¢ That is more than I would undertake,”’ I replied, ‘‘ so if 
you will show me, or tell me where I can get a night’s lodg- 
ing near by, I will not return home till to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Why, master, houses be main scace jist about here, but 
if you’l keep strait on that there wagon-track, it will lead you 
to a bit o’ cleared ground where *bacco has been raised this 
year. You’l see the old ’bacco stocks standing, and a blind 
path as leads through the ’bacco ground, and then through 
another bit 0’ wood, and then master’ll be seeing a right snug 
bit of a house—’tis but a step like from here, and if I hadn’t 
to make out my t’other cord, I’d show master the way.”’ 

Paying the poor feliow well for his hospitality, I again set 
forward—but this house, which was but a step like, cost me 
many weary steps, and must have been more than one, if not 
nearer two miles. Evening was completely shut in, and had 
not the black stumps in the ‘ bit 0’ cleared ground ”’ guided me, 
the ‘‘ ’bacco stocks ’’ would not, as they were completely cover- 
ed withsnow. My patience was nearly exhausted, when I per- 
ceived a light twinkling through the trees. Hastening for- 
ward with renovated spirits, I soon distinguished the cottage 
through the windows of which it gleamed. Only those who 
have lost their way in darkness, when weary and lonely, can 
know with what quickended pulsations the bosom beats at 
such a welcome sight. I now plodded on my way cheerfully, 
if not rapidly through the snow, and at last reached the long- 
sought dwelling. The house-dog flew out, and by his bark- 
ing, announced my approach, before I could knock at the 
door which was opened by a young man. 

What a scene presented irself! Around a fire-place that 
almost stretched across the room, sat the family. Huge logs, 
high heaped with brush wood were blazing strong and bright. 
One side sat a man of fine athletic figure; his locks of min- 
gled grey were combed back from his high and open forehead, 
while his ruddy cheeks and bright blue eyes, belied the 
chronicle of his whitened hair. A small table was before 
him, on which was turned down the volume he had been 
reading. Near him sat a beautiful girl of about fifteen, and 
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close by, her little sister, both busied with their sewing—op- 
posite sat an elderly, pale, sickly-looking woman knitting, be- 
tween whom and the girls was a vacant chair, near which, on 
the floor, sat a chubby-faced boy playing, with the hickory 
slips that were strewed around, of which the young man was 
- weaving a basket. ‘These were speedily pushed aside, and 
the young fellow took my hat and gave me his chair. 

Before I accepted this offered courtesy, I informed the old 
man that, wandering too far from the city in search of sport, 
I had lost my way, and now would, if not inconvenient, be 
thankful for a night’s lodging. 

‘¢ Kindly welcome, kindly welcome,”’ replied he, putting 
up his spectacles in their case, and pushing the table gently 
from him. J 

The mother whispered to the young man, who, going out, 
soon returned with a pitcher of cider, and the little girl getting 
up, took from a corner cupboard, where shone cups, saucers, 
plates, &c., a tumbler, and wiping it with a napkin that hung 
by the cupboard, arranged that and a pitcher on a gaily painted 
salver, which the young man then handed, asking me to take 
a glass of cider. 

Fido had followed me in, and very familiarly stretched him- 
self before the fire. J rose to turn him out. 

‘¢ Oh do not turn him out such a night as this,’’ said the 
young woman, kindly stroking and patting his head. 

‘* No, no! to be sure not,’’ said the old man; ‘‘ ‘ love me, 
love my dog,’ is an old proverb, and to my mind a good one. 
Lucy, dear, its not to be doubted the strange gentleman 
must be hungry, having fasted since morning ; see, child, and 
get him a bit of supper.” 

Lucy arose, folded up her work, put it aside, and her little 
sister doing the same, they went out to prepare supper. 

*¢ You must be a stranger in these parts, for sartin, sir?” 
said the old woman, looking inquisitively, though kindly at me 
through her spectacles. - 

I soon gave the good folks a brief history of my day’s wan- 
derings, together with all the news from the city that I thought 
would interest them; and it was not long before we forgot we 
saw each other for the first time, and chatted as freely as old 
acquaintance. Meanwhile I had moved my chair by the ta- 
ble, and taken up the book, which, I own, much to my sur- 
prise I found to be the ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ opened at 
the story of ‘‘ Old Mortality.’ What!” said I, ‘* have the 
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works of this charming author found their way into these 
woods? ”’ 

‘¢ Why, sir,” said the old woman, ‘ its the first story-book 
to my knowledge as ever came inside 0’ these doors; but my 
old man there is a Scotsman, and hearing from one of his own 
countrymen of these here new-fangled books, he brought them 
out t’other day, when he was in at market?” 

‘¢ Ah,”’ said the old man, with a sigh, ‘‘ the tales of other 
times and of one’s own dear country too, sir, are a comfort to 
one that’s afar off and yet has a yearning of the heart for the 
land of his forefathers—and that book, sir, brings it all back to 
one’s mind as fresh as if it only happened yesterday. They 
may Call it a novel ora tale; but, sir, take my word for it, it’s 
a true story. Nobody on earth could write such things pure 
out of their own head. No, sir, I’m not doubting it’s all as 
true as the gospel.”’ 

‘¢The story is certainly founded on history,’’ I replied, 
“and the description of manners and places drawn up from 
reality.’’ 

‘* Sir, it is history itself, you may take my word for it: 
don’t I remember since I was no higher than this table, hearing 
my mother tell of the sad times and the wars of the persecu- 
tions of God’s people. And as for the places, sir, I see them 
as plain in that book, as one may see his own face in a look- 
ing-glass.”’ 

*¢ At this rate,’’ said I, ‘‘ Scott must have described his 
native land with great accuracy.” 

‘‘A Scot, sir!’? Well, to be sure then as I said, it is a 
Scotsman that wrote these books. I was sure none but a 
Scot could have written them; for, sir, they are indited by 
one that loves his country with such true love as a highland- 
er. Qh, sir, these books have warmed my old heart, and 
stirred up every drop of highland blood that runs in my veins.”’ 
And as he spoke his eye kindled with a martial fire, and he 
drew himself up until his tall figure looked quite gigantic. 

‘¢ But, sir,’’ said he, sinking again into his high-backed arm- 
chair, ‘‘ but, sir, I have only one fault to find with my coun- 
tryman:—he has dealt hardly, yes, sir, hardly with a race of 
the bravest and truest-hearted men that ever drew sword in a 
good cause. Those covenanters, sir, that he treats with the 
scorn which only canting hypocrites deserve,—those cove- 
nanters, sir, even the savage Balfour, whom he represents so 
hard-hearted and bloody-minded, fought for what they be- 
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lieved to be the cause of Heaven.—And was not that a better 
cause than the kings of the earth fight for? What are king- 
doms and countries, compared to God’s truth, sir? And for 
this they gave up the world’s goods, and the world’s pleas- 
ures, and the world’s honors, for which kings and generals 
have shed the blood of millions of poor soldiers. Yea, sir, 
they did more, they gave up their homes, their wives, and 
their children—they took up their abode in the howling wil- 
derness—they made their lodgings in the caverns, their beds 
on the rocks, and the beasts of the forest their familiar com- 
panions. All this they did for the sake of maintaining God’s 
truth. And for this shall they be laughed to scorn, and re- 
viled as canting hypocrites? Show me any of your heroes 
and patriots, in this or any other country, that suffered as 
much for their country or their liberty, as the poor persecuted 
covenanters suffered for the cause of religious liberty, and 
the kingdom of heaven,—and that not for days or months on- 
ly; no, sir, for whole years—for whole lives. Courage and 
bravery, sir! men call that man brave who marches undaunted 
to meet the enemy in battle array, or to storm aredoubt. I 
know what such courage is—I have tried it—have marched 
with colors flying—drums beating—trumpets sounding—and 
even when the battle has been thundering around me, I have 
strode over dead and dying with little thought of them, or of 
death either, in the eagerness for victory. But, sir, a differ- 
ent courage and a greater courage is necessary, to be calm when 
dragged slowly through long streets, filled with a rabble who 
scoff at and curse you. Coming too, from long confinement 
in lonesome, dark dungeons; no sound but the dismal tolling 
of the bell, no sight but melancholy and contemptuous looks. 
Thus to be drawn to a gallows !—sir, sir, this tries what stuff 
a man is made of :—to mount the scaffold alone and unsup- 
ported, requires more courage than to mount a rampart though 
opposed by thousands of bayonets. And yet, sir, men march- 
ed up toa gallows, not only calm and undaunted, but bold 
and triumphant, thus proving their sincerity in the cause for 
which they suffered. Such men are represented as canting 
hypocrites.’’ 

His whole frame seemed dilated, and his face inspired 
whilst he spoke. As for me I had nothing to reply, and the 
silence. remained unbroken, until, wiping his eyes with the 
back of his hand and then on the book that he had held open 
whilst speaking, on which his tears had fallen, he slowly 
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closed it, and laid it on the table, saying in a mild and soften- 
ed voice, ‘‘ Some things, sir, I would wish blotted from these 
eaves, and for the rest I would take the writer to my heart as 
I would a brother.” 

I was strangely affected, and was meditating some reply— 
some defence of a favorite author, when Lucy returned, fol- 
lowed by a black gir!, who, under her direction, set the sup- 
per table. I had heard so much of the wretchedness and 
poverty of the tenantry round Washington (for the poorer 
class were generally tenants) that I owned the plenty and 
neatness of the little table surprised me. It was covered 
with a homespun cloth as white as snow;—fried chickens, 
slices of cold ham, corn bread and the fine wheaten biscuits 
peculiar to the Southern States, formed the principal dishes. 
At each corner was a saucer, two filled with pickles and two 
with sweetmeats, while at one end was a tray with coffee, if 
the colored water could deserve the name. At this neat re- 
past the good old folks presided with a civility, or a gentility 
rather, that was equally unexpected, for at that time I was 
but little acquainted with the habits of the poorer class; since 
then, however, I have been a frequent guest beneath humble 
roofs, and with few exceptions have found, both in town and 
country, the same neatness and civility amongst the industri- 
ous poor. The lazy are as generally intemperate, rude, and 
dirty. When the cloth was removed, and we again encir- 
cled the hearth, the youngest daughter placed the table by 
her father, handed him his spectacles from the mantelpiece, 
and laid an old Bible before him. He waited a few minutes 
till a black man and girl had taken their seats in the back 
part of the room, and then, after reading a chapter, went to 
prayer. The mother and daughters now withdrew, and I 
offered likewise to retire, but mine host pointing to my chair, 
begged I would sit a little while longer, saying, ‘‘ though far 
out of the world, as it were, sir, I like to hear what is going 
on now-a-days, and it’s not often such good company offers; 
so sir, if you are not tired with your day’s walk, we will chat 
awhile longer.” —The young man drew his chair closer, and 
listened with silence and respect while we discussed the cam- 
paigns of Bonaparte, and, with still more warmth of interest, 
the war with which we were then threatened; and it was not 
until the immense oak logs which I had wondered how one 
man could lay on the fire were consumed, that we thought of 
bed. As the cottage afforded no spare chamber, the young 
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man spread a bed on the floor for me, before a mass of glow- 
ing coals that kept alive until morning. 

Our breakfast was as neat and plentiful as our supper, only 
that eggs and salt-fish supplied the place of meat. The kind- 
hearted Scotsman shook hands as heartily with me when I 
rose to depart, as with one whom he had long known, and his 
wife joined him in asking me whenever I came with my gun 
into those parts to call and see them. The young folks in 
turn all shook hands, though I thought, as pretty Lucy did so, 
a blush suffused her modest countenance. But that might be 
a fancy; for in a country where every one, from the President 
to the slave, shake hands at meeting and parting, why should 
she blush? 

When I left the humble roof of my kind host I turned my 
steps homewards. The face of nature was changed. To 
most persons the cloudless blue skies, the dazzling whiteness 
of the snow, the clear and keen atmosphere, would have been 
far more pleasing than the sober and sad appearance of the 
scene on the previous day. But to me it was otherwise. 
There was no sympathy between my feelings and the circum- 
stances in which nature had now showed herself. This dis- 
cordance between my internal and external perceptions, ex- 
cited an uneasiness and irritation of feeling that put me out of 
humor with myself and with the world. The tender, deli- 
cious, melancholy musings of the previous day were utterly 
dissipated by the glare and brightness of the earth, air, and 
heavens around me; and, instead of slowly pursuing my way 
in these solitary places, as I usually did, I hurried forwards 
to the city, where, in my lonely chamber, I could shut out 
this glaring of snow and sunshine—aye, shut out the bright 
and busy world, with all its distracting cares and _ illusive 
splendors. There, closing my door—drawing my curtains— 
and seating myself by my cheerful little fire, I found a scene 
that better harmonized with my dreamy, meditative mood— 


‘¢ Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene, 
In darkness and in storm I take deli¢ht,”’ 


far more than in the gaieties of nature or of life 
Washington. Ss. 
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TABITHA FAY’S COTTAGE. 


Did you ever go up to the Shanobie road ? 
Tis the prettiest road in the village— 
This side of the river, which crosses the way, 
You noticed an old ruined house, I dare say, 
The door stands open by night and by day, 
But the thief goes by without any delay, 
For he knows there is nothing to pillage. 


The ruined old house with the open door, 
And the shrieking old elm-tree behind it— 
That is the cottage of Tabitha Fay, 
Her sons and her daughters are far, far away, 
Her poor husband died on the ocean, they say, 
And she lives there all lonely, from day to day, 
And never at all seems to mind it. 


All her life long she has been very poor, 
' And rarely has aught for the morrow— 
There always is plenty of labor to do, 
And Tabby can wash, and spin, and sew, 
But whatever she does is with much ado,— 
Her joy is to gossip the neighborhood through, 
And all that she wants, to borrow. 


My kind mother tells me, though Tabby is poor, 
She dreads the name of a pauper— 

The proudest of beggars is Tabitha Fay, 

So she lends to her cheerfully, day after day, 

Though she knows she is giving it all away: 


Poor Tabby, she never once thinks of the pay, 


And never returns her a copper. 


One day I passed by when she sat at the door, 
And I could not avoid gazing at her— 
For there she sat leaning with face of despair, 
And when she perceived that I tarried to stare, 
She beckoned me in, and gave me a chair, 
And then told me what was the matter. 


‘* I’m thinking of Hester,’’ she said with a groan, 


‘* My oldest and very best daughter— 
I sent her away when she was but fifteen, 
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To live with a woman she never had seen, 
And she cried when she went,—Oh! how cruel I’ve been!— 
If I knew where she was, I would find her again, 

If I had to cross over the water.” 


The tears ran down the old woman’s face, 
And I could not help crying with her— 

*« They say she has moved to a distant place, 

Is married, and living in very good case, 

I know that I never shall sce her dear face, 
My fretting will not bring her hither. 


*¢ She’s far, far away, and she’ll never come back, 
She don’t know how much I have miss’d her?’ — 

Just then a dark woman, of thirty or more, 

In the dress of a traveller, came in at the door, 

And Tabby stared well, when she knelt on the floor 
And said, ‘* Mother, have you forgot Hester ? ” 


It was very marvellous, though i is true, 
That she came in at that very minute— 
If we speak of the absent, they often appear,” 
As many have told me with wonder and fear; 
I don’t trust in signs, but my aunt Gillimere 
Says, really, there is something in it. 


But this I am sure of, that Hester came in 
And knelt on the cold broken floor 
Her mother embraced her, and spoke not a word, 
And only a sigh or a groan could be heard, 
While I crept out softly, and flew like a bird, 
Till I came to my own mother’s déor. 


Poor Hester had come from the Canada line, 
Unmindful of tempest or rain— 
For she thought of her mother by night and by day, 
She feared she was suffering and would not delay, 
But left her sweet home in its summer array, 
And her yellow-haired children, at work or at play, 
And came from her own pleasant village away, 
To see her poor mother again. 


Now Tabby was proud as a peacock could be, 
To think she ’d a daughter so smart— 

She put on her shoes and her calico gown, 

And marched poor Hester about the town, 

And shewed her to every gossip and clown; 

They took their tea with General Brown! 

And never got home till the sun was down, 
And Hester was weary at heart. 
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It was a great pity that Tabitha Fay 
A fault from her sire should inherit— 

She never could boast of her table’s good cheer, 

*T was the same sort of dieting year after year, 

But the thing she must loved was a little good beer, 
Just *livened,” she said, with sperit.”’ 


But oh, how pugnacious it made her, the beer— 
She was ready for al] disputation: 

But the bottle was out, and the keg had run low, 

And while it was brewing, she’d nothing to do 

But relate the affairs of the neighborhood through, 
And she spent the whole time in narration. 


Now Hester would drop a religious hint 

In the course of the conversation— 
But that was the topic that Tabby eschewed, 
Though she felt too good-humored just then to be rude; 
So she talked of the weather, the crops and the wood, 
And carefully watched against every thing good, 

As if it were contamination. 


Pleasantly then the days went by, 

Till the beer and the “‘ sperit ’? were mingled, 
And then she began both to argue and rant,— 
When Hester spake mildly, she asked what she meant, 
To bring home her stiff methodistical cant— 

And scolded till Hester’s ears tingled, 


**I wish you would go to your home again, 
And never come back to perplex me— 
I’m sick of your whining, saintly tone, 
Such a canter I really am sorry te own; 
Go, preach to your aeighbors and let me alone— 
Don’t answer, you only will vex me.” 


Hester arose in sore dismay . 
At Tabby’s visage of wrath, 
And bade her farewell. The sun set bright— _ 
She went to a neighbor’s to tarry that night, 
Resolved, with the morrow’s dawning light, 
To go on her wearisome path. 


She gave to the neighbor a half of her store 

Of silver, and begged her to use it 
For Tabby, when sickness and trouble should creep 
O’er her poor hardened heart, when perhaps she might weep 
For her sins; but she wished the kind neighbor should keep 
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She went to her distant home again, 

Her husband and little ones met her— 
Joyous and loud were the greetings they had, 
And the heart of poor Hester again was glad, 
But still her spirit is sometimes sad, 

When she thinks of her mother so cruel and bad, 

Yet she says she will never forget her. 


And Tabby lives in her ruined house, 
With the door open night and day— 
Its hinges are broke and its latch is gone, 
The poor lonely woman, she looks forlorn, 
As she goes through the neighborhood borrowing corn, 
Which she never expects to repay. 
RUTH, 


A PERSIAN APOLOGUE,. 


Morning had broke upon the plains of Persia, and the sun 
was up in the heavens, when young Ali, surnamed the beau- 
tiful, arose to pursue his way along the banks of the Zende- 
roud, towards the city of Ispahan. He was alone and friend- 
less. But Hope, youth’s illusive companion, who cheers by 
her visions the darkness of the present, waited upon his foot- 
steps and clothed the future in smiles. Earth seemed to him 
a paradise, and life the enjoyment of its sweets. While ar- 
dent and sanguine, he deemed nothing too high for his aspira- 
tions, or too difficult for his attainment. He stretched out 
his arm—and the treasures of the east were at his disposal. 
He spoke—and power and honor both were his. He reared 
the palace, and planted the pleasure garden. He ruled over 
nations, and vanquished armies. While Fancy alternately 
crowned him with the laurels of war, the wreath of wisdom, 
and the diadem of power. 

Fatigue, at length, began to steal upon him, and to remind 


him of the necessity of refreshment and repose, when his at- 
28 
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tention was arrested by the figure of an old man sitting by the 
way-side, beneath a cluster of palm-trees. He was dressed 
in the garb of an Imaun, while his long and silvered beard 
added to the dignity of his appearance. Ali thought he per- 
ceived the traces of goodness and benevolence in his counte- 
nance, and had no hesitation in saluting him and declaring 
his wants. 

‘*¢T will willingly give you what you require,”’ replied the 
old man, after gazing for a moment with admiration upon the 
beautiful young stranger, and bidding him follow, led him by 
a secret path to a valley below, where in his humble retreat 
he set food and drink before him. The kindness of the 
Imaun won upon the confidence of his guest, and he detailed 
to him his projects and his hopes. 

‘¢Alas! my son,”’ said the Imaun, ‘¢ far different from what it 
seems is the world before you. Take the word of one who has 
mingled in its scenes, and who speaks from bitter experience. 
You are looking upon a stage of disappointment, as an arena 
of triumph—a prison of misery, as a palace of pleasure. You 
go full of hope and confidence that dreams not of a failure, to F 

ush your fortunes at Ispahan. You go untitled, unbefriended, 
inexperienced, to enter the lists with those who have wealth 
} to support, and nobility and patronage to promote them. 
Ht You go to certain disappointment, to danger, and perhaps to 
Ai | destruction. Yet why should you go? My son, remain with 
) me. I will gladly share my humble roof and limited means 
with you, and perhaps the instructions of age may temper and 
direct the impetuosity and inexperience of youth.” 

‘¢ Father, talk not to me,’’ said Ali somewhat impatiently. 
‘¢T have no fear for myself. If I have nothing to gain, it is 

' certain I have nothing to lose; and if I am doomed to failure, 

even disappointment is better than inactivity. At least, the 
i 1 armies of the Shah are open to all, and what I cannot achieve 
nth by my head, I may still win with my sword.” 


The old man gazed upon him for a moment with a mixture 
of pity and pleasure. ‘‘ Alas!’’ said he, ‘‘ it is ever the na- 
ture of youth to hope against hope, and strive against possibili- 
rit ty. Go, then, since it must be so, and take my blessing with 
| you,— it is all I have to give. Alla grant that you may suc- 
ae ceed. But if you fail, if ever disappointment, afflictions, or 
| poverty make you weary of the world—remember the old 
man of the valley.”’ 

With many thanks the young traveller departed. His 
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spirits, somewhat dampened by the presages of the Imaun; 
soon regained their former buoyancy, as he felt that his every 
step was bearing him nearer to Ispahan. Ispahan! the Per- 
sian’s world—the city of the Shah—the scene of all his hopes 
—the object of all his day-dreams. He at length approached 
the metropolis. But he paused awhile, as he was pointed 
to the tomb of Hafez, the bard of his country. He was fa- 
miliar with the poets of Persia, and it was with the full glow 
of youthful enthusiasm that he gazed upon the sepulchre hal- 
lowed by the ashes of this illustrious bard. And then it was, 
when he beheld the pilgrims who came up to worship there, and 
saw the honors which were paid to the departed son of song, 
that a new scheme of glory entered his mind. 

‘¢ Who,” said he to himself, ‘‘ who is more glorious than 
the bard of his country? Whose laurels are brighter and 
more imperishable? Hafez and Firdousee! The honor and 
admiration of millions crowned their lives with happiness, and 
the veneration of ages strews its offerings upon their tombs. 
They have bound an unfading garland around the brow of 
Iran, and wherever her name is uttered, they are known. 
Give me an immortality like theirs—give me the fame of Per- 
sia’s bard—I will be a poet.”’ 

Full of his new resolutions, he hastened on to Ispahan. 
Immersed in his aspirations, he trod its crowded streets and 
shaded avenues without emotion, and lingered not even to 
gaze upon the palace of the Shah. But, taking up his resi- 
dence in a retired part of the city, he entered upon his pro- 
jected labors. Nature had given liim genius as well as beauty, 
and inclination sweetened his toil. Night and day, with an 
unremitting assiduity he bent to his task, soothing all his cares, 
and solacing all his discouragements with his pleasing employ- 
ment. 

Two years of exertion spread his name through Ispahan, 
and through Persia, and he heard his strains repeated, and 
his ballads sung in the palace and the caravansera. Yet 
though his success equalled his warmest expectations, he 
found himself far more miserable and discontented than before. 
Envy and detraction embittered the honors which merit had 
won, and criticism (for Persia too had its Aristarchi) made 
his glory a galling one. His fortune, moreover, had by no 
means kept pace with his renown, and poor and dependent in 
the midst of his notoriety, he began to learn, that though the mem- 
ory of the bard might live by fame, the bard himself required 
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a somewhat more substantial sustenance. The sons of learn- 
ing and philosophy, too despised his lighter accomplishments, 
and, as he fancied, enjoyed a reputation far more enduring 
than his own. ©. 

One day, harassed by such reflections, he sauntered into 
the grounds of one of the colleges of the city. Following 
the crowd, he found himself in a hall with a large assembly, 
listening to the harangue of a young philosopher. He heard 
him expatiate in praise of wisdom and philosophy, the calm 
delights and splendid triumphs of the scholar, and upon the 
bloodless and immortal fame which bears his name down 
to future times, linked with those of Zoroaster and Confucius. 
He went away enraptured with the learning and eloquence of 
the orator, but dissatisfied with himself. 

‘¢ It is not too late yet,”’ thought he, ‘‘ to begin to play the 
scholar. I am yet but twenty; and if I bring more years, I 
shall also bring more judgment to the work.” ith this 
reflection, he bade an eternal farewell to the muses, and re- 
solved to devote the remainder of his days to the pursuits of 
learning. 

He immediately connected himself with a college, and se- 
cured the instructions of the most distinguished philosopher 
in Ispahan. His mind, relaxed by the dissipating influence 
of poetry, was bent with a new and iron diligence upon the 
higher and more abstract productions of genius. He made 
himself master of the languages and literary treasures of other 
countries, delved into the deep researches and systems of 
the Brahmins, followed the Chinese through his astronomical 
calculations, and initiated himself into the hieroglyphics, and 
geometrical sciences of the Egyptian priesthood. 

Ten years passed by, and Ali had the reputation of being 
the most learned man in Persia. In unravelling the gnarled 
skein of metaphysical difficulties, in explaining the phenomena 
of nature, and the laws of his country,—in fine, in every sci- 
ence which had claimed the attention of his countrymen, he 
was deemed unsurpassed and unequalled. He was honored 
by the Shah, courted by the literary and scientific of other 
countries, and reverenced by those of his own. And had he 
not reached the summit of his ambition? Was he not satisfied? 

‘¢Tt is now twelve years,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ since, 
poor in every thing but hope, I came to Ispahan. Designing 
and anticipating nothing but pleasure, I have since experienced 
nothing but privation. I have striven, and labored, and toiled 
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day after day, and year after year—for what? A bubble—an 
unsubstantial dream. Am I not dependent now as then? It 
was ever the curse of learning to pay its court to wealth; 
and it is a curse from which I am not exempted. Wisdom, 
indeed, may claim the respect and honor of a few, but wealth 
exacts a far sincerer homage of all. And I, led astray by a 
foolish ambition, have mistaken the shadow for the substance, 
the froth and foam of fame, for those more solid pleasures 
which constitute happiness.’ 

Sick of his former pursuits, and disgusted with the thank- 
less and unproductive toil of the scholar, he determined to 
to devote himself to the acquisition of wealth. But the death 
of a friend saved him his labor, by leaving him heir to one of 
the most princely fortunes in Persia. Rearing a palace rival- 
ling the Shah’s in splendor, and laying out the most extensive 
pleasure-grounds, he created around him an earthly paradise. 
The finest carpets were spread beneath his feet, he was 
decked in the costliest shawls of cashmere, the diamond of 
Golconda glittered on his robes, and he drank the sherbet 
ame a to his lips by the fairest daughters of Circassia. 

et he found at last that he had been laboring to construct 
and adorn what he could not enjoy, and that his former habits 
of temperance and activity, rendered luxury poisonous, and 
indolence insupportable. He became restless and wretched. 
His table, loaded with the costly tribute of earth, ocean, 
and air, afforded him no nourishment; his bed of down, no 
repose. With objects of ambition, his main-spring of life 
had gone; and he began to sigh for that labor of which he had 
formerly complained. 

His great wealth moreover exposed him to the grievous 
exactions of power. Vexed and indignant, he attempted to 
appeal to the tribunals of justice; but the military was there 
the reigning star, and his appeal was fruitless. He complain- 
ed to the Shah; but the necessities of state rendered the prac- 
tice necessary, and his complaint was in vain. ‘I have 
learned a lesson,”’ thought he to himself, ‘* though at a no tri- 
fling cost. Fool that I have been, I have lived all this while 
to find that learning is a shadow, wealth a curse, and that 
power can command them both. But thanks be to Alla! it 
is not too late to profit by the experience.”’ 

Power henceforth became the object of his aspiration. It 
was the last step to be taken—his last hope of happiness. 
And he entered upon his labors for its attainment, with the 
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same ardor and resolution which had marked all his former 
efforts. The army was then the only path to civil promotion 
in Persia. The term soldier and statesman were nearly sy- 
nonymous, and all the offices of state were to be won by the 
sword. Ali immediately began to call up the warlike exer- 
cises of his youth, and the battle-axe and sword, the spear and 
the bow, became his constant companions. War, which he 
had already studied as a theory, he now prepared to apply to 
practice, and he requested permission of the Shah to serve in 
hisarmies. It was readily granted, together with an honorable 
station; and Ali commenced his career as a statesman and a 
warrior. The perseverance and fixedness of purpose, which 
he had derived from his habits of study, as well as his superior 
knowledge in military science, gave him a vast advantage 
over his competitors. And the desire of his monarch to avail 
himself to the utmost of the services of skilful and well-edu- 
cated officers, and his own good fortune, bore him with ra- 
pidity through the different grades of power, until at length 
he was ranked among the nobles of Persia. From thence, 
the death of his predecessor, and the favor of the Shah ex- 
alted him to the station of his chief adviser and prime minis- 
ter. 

He had now reached his final resting-place. Ambition had 
attained its goal. It was the last round of the ladder, and 
there were no more conquests to be made. In the first flush 
of his exaltation he was happy; and, intoxicated by the flat- 
teries of the. courtier, and by the huzzas and homage of the 
crowd, he fancied he had found the object of which he had 
so long been in search. But time soon dissolved the charm; 
and the feelings of triumph were exchanged for those of anx- 
iety, and pleasure for bitterness. He found the court like 
the desert, where every man’s hand is against his fellow. And 
while he was staggering beneath the weight of an empire, 
he had yet to parry the secret thrusts of envy, detraction, 
and malice. Cut off from the sympathy and confidence 
of friendship, and compelled to breathe an atmosphere of 
cringing servility and hollow-hearted profession, if he was for- 
merly discontented, he was now completely wretched. 

‘¢ Twenty years have passed,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ since 
I commenced my career of ambition. In that time I have 
tried every path which the world calls honorable—striven for 
every object which it deems desirable, and have succeeded in 


all. I have risen in different walks, step by step through ev- 
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ery grade of honor. My wretchedness has ever increased 
with my success, till at last the height of my ambition has 
also proved the height of my unhappiness. I have toiled for 
years to become a splendid slave, whose mind and body are 
to bend at the beck of another. Heretofore my exertions 
have been cheered by the hopes of exaltation, but now, like 
a boatman striving against the current, I am tied down to the 
sickening task of laboring to keep the advancement I have 
obtained.”’ 

He thought of his youth, and sighed for the return of those 
happy days whose dreams gave him all the enjoyment, with- 
out the miseries of greatness. ‘The Imaun and his presages 
flashed across his mind. ‘‘ He foretold all this,” said Ali, 
‘¢ and bade me, if ever I was weary of the world, to remem- 
ber the Imaun of the valley.’ 

Seized with a strange desire to visit the monitor of his 
youth, and half resolved if he were alive to share his retire- 
ment, the Khan mounted his horse, and rode unattended to- 
wards the spot of his youthful adventure. The scenes and 
objects which twenty years before had met his eye, still 
remained -unaltered, and called up most vividly to his recol- 
lection the dreams and aspirations which then amused his 
fancy. ‘‘ I have been,”’ thought he, ‘‘ all that I dreamed. I 
am now all that I aspired to be. Yet how much happier was 
the stripling in his fancied greatness, than the noble and the 
prince in his real exaltation.” 

He reached the abode of the Imaun, threaded again the 
narrow path to the valley, and entered his humble retreat. 
The old man was there. He appeared more decrepid and 
infirm than before, yet Ali thought that age had laid its hand 
far more lightly upon him than might have been expected. 
But he did not recognize the youthful stripling in the prouder 
form and firmer step of the warrior and Khan. 

Ali detailed to him the circumstances of their former inter- 
view, and discovered himself. | 

‘¢ You have come then to claim my promise. It is at a late 
hour; nevertheless you are welcome.” 

‘¢ Yes, father,’’ said the Khan, ‘‘ weary of the world, I have 
come to share with you your obscure retreat.’’ At the re- 
quest of the old man he detailed to him his history. 

The Imaun listened with eager interest. ‘‘ Is it possible, 
then,’’ said he at its conclusion, ‘‘ that the friendless boy has 
become a prince, and the commander of the armies of Persia! 
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But the world is full of mysterious events. Behold, my son, 
in yours, the history of man’s ambition. Your youth, warm, 


artless, and uncalculating, unread in the maxims of the world, * 


was spent in the pursuit of intellectual fame; and the pleasure of 
living here was abandoned for the pleasure of living hereafter. 
But policy increased with your age, and selfishness with suc- 
cess. Your former desires were exchanged for those of 
wealth and power—things of immediate gratification and en- 
joyment; and as before you sacrificed the present to the 
future, the future was now forsaken for the present. The 
objects of your desire have thus gradually become more selfish, 
more evanescent, and more fluctuating. You have been 
ascending a ladder, each of whose rounds was more slippery 
than the preceding, and required a firmer and more painful 
grasp. Your unhappiness, therefore, is neither unnatural nor 
surprising. 

There is a mistake in your career, my son; and it is one 
into which I also have fallen:—but while the flight of seventy 
winters leaves me no time for amendment, yours may yet be 
repaired, You have lived for yourself alone—you have un- 
locked the treasures of wisdom, but have never learned the 

leasure of communicating them to others. You have revelled 
in the enjoyment of wealth, but have never known the luxury 
of doing good. You have felt the triumph of successful am- 
bition, and the pride of dominion, but have neyer yet expe- 
rienced the rewards of a well-exercised power,—a nation’s 
happiness and gratitude. It is not yet too late to retrieve 
your errors. Think not of abandoning the gifts with which 
Alla has blest you. A retirement which could not destro 

our ambition, and which would be still haunted by the ses | 
ates of former greatness, could not. but render you still 
more miserable.”’ 

‘¢T have never dreamed of this before,”’ thought the Khan, 
as he took his leave of the Imaun, whom he in vain strove to 
draw from his retreat. ‘* How long have I mistaken the cas- 
ket for the diamond!” 

He went back to Ispahan, and learned at last, by schemes 
for human improvement, by acts and offices of justice and be- 
nevolence, that the greatest good of life consists in doing 
good to others—its greatest happiness in making others happy. 
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HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


There is one trait in the philosophical system of phrenology, which 
we must urge on our readers ;—we mean its fervent Christianity. 

Many systems of mental philosophy are hostile to the religion of 
the Bible, and even those which admit its divine authority, do it often 
with a constrained air, as though human reason was degraded by 
submitting to any requirement of revelation which could not be fully 
understood and explained. 

Dr. Spurzbeim has none of this leaven of infidelity in his system. 
He is a willing and a powerful advocate of the religious nature of 
man ; and he was a devout believer in the sublime faith of the Gos- 
pel, and constantly referred to that purifying source as his hope for 
the future improvement of the character of man. We shall, in this 
paper, endeavor to give, in a condensed form, some of his cpinions 
on natural and revealed religion. 

Natural Religion.—Phrenology proves that the religious feelings are 
innate; but as, like all other feelings, they act without understanding, 
their right direction depends on the use of reason. 

Reason tells us that religious belief must induce kindness, rever- 
ence, justice in practice ; and that religion cannot exclude intellect 
and moral conduct. 

Reason cannot deny the reality of revelation; it even finds in it a 
great motive of moral conduct. 

Reason perfectly agrees with the precepts of Christianity, to refer 
every thing to God as the first cause ;—to venerate his almighty pow- 
er and providence ;—to submit to his decrees and arrangements of 
things ;—to feel gratitude for his benevolence ;—and to adore him in 
truth and spirit. 

Reason, however, is influenced by the feelings, as well as by intel- 
lectual notions. If our knowledge be incorrect, our judgment cannot 
be sound, and if our feelings are low and viciously indulged, our rea- 
soning will be sensual and false. 

By the light of pbrenology, we learn that the laws of the Creator 
place the feelings proper to man above those which are common to 
him and animals. 

It is evident that in speaking of man being created in the likeness 
of God, only the higher nature of man is meant; and it is the exer- 
tions of such powers only which constitutes our religion or union 
pa God. In unfolding and enlarging these powers we truly honor 

od. 

The end of natural religion is an entire submission to the will of 
the Creator, be it accomplished by love or by fear. We can do noth- 
ing for the sake of God, nothing to promote bis happiness; all our 
doings concern ourselves, our like, or the other beings of creation. 

All religious regulations ought to be only auxiliary means of ren- 
dering mankind morally good. 

29 
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Nothing foreign to our original constitution can be required from 
us, and the cultivation of our rational and moral existence is evident- 
ly the end of our godlike nature, and the noblest tribute we can ren- 

er to our Creator. 

Revealed Religion.—The religious and moral feelings are innate, 
but the regulation of their manifestations is an important point. The 
principal object of revelation is to regulate and direct the actions of 
the religious and moral feelings. Reasonable persons, therefore, will 
never object to revealed laws; but they will not submit indiscrimi- 
nately to say | thing commanded (by men) in the name of God. 

A revealed law must be in harmony with the skill of the Creator, 
or adapted to human nature, and tend to the honor of God and the 
welfare of mankind. 

The precepts of Christian morality have been and always will be 
the same, independently of time and place, for they are inherent in, 


_and adapted to the nature of man. 


Truth has its own intrinsic value, and does not acquire its worth 
from those who teach it. 

Religious belief must be distinguished from our innate moral feel- 
ings; hence the moral and religious sentiments may act separately 
from each other, or in union. 

Whoever believes in the existence of a God, should consider reli- 
gion as the most important object of his reflections ; and being person- 
ally concerned in this respect, his union with God should be left free 
from human authority, particularly from the spirit of those who have 
seized upon it as their particular property. 

Progress is the supreme law of the human mind. God manifested 
his will at different times, and always with improved additions. He 
made a covenant with Noah—another with Abraham—he instructed 
Moses, and revealed the whole Mosaic law. But the gospel, particu- 
larly the sermon on the mount, contains rules of conduct very differ- 
ent from the Mosaic law. 

Religious ideas cannot be stationary any more than civil legislation. 
Jesus spoke in parables, and positively stated he had to say many 
things which his disciples could not bear. 

Christianity deserves the most serious and continued attention of 
every reflective mind on account of its. influence on mankind. The 
lawgiver and the law surpass all other codes in excellence. In pro- 
portion as men’s moral sentiments have been refined, Christ’s moral 
character has been found praiseworthy. 

Whoever applies Christian morality to his daily transactions is con- 
scious of its adaptation to his noblest faculties. In every progress of 
society Christianity unfolds nobler views, and keeps in advance of 
every improvement. Its laws are universal and invariable. It alone 
appeals to reasoning and to the consequences of its knowledge as 
the best proofs of’ its excellency: it is forbearing ; it invites examina- 
tion, and asks the inquirer to hold by that which is true: it is found- 
ed on the faculties proper to man, and places general happiness above 
patrial love and personal interest ; and it agrees with the natural law 
of morality. 

Ido not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, true Christianity is 
little understood. Many, many changes must take place before it can 


be re-established in its pristine purity. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


‘¢ Your April number of the Ladies’ Magazine now lies on 
the table before me, and beside it a large Quarterly, on Phi- 
losophy and Mechanics—filled with problems, angles, curves, 
wheels, &c., all of which, thanks to my kind genius, I don’t 
understand a word of. 

Now I wish you to say, truly,—do you not believe that one 
page, devoted to the cause of moral improvement, or which 
elevates the mind above the dull and insipid concerns of this 
dirty globe, is worth more than a thousand quires of foolscap 
written over with descriptions of stones, rocks, and the parti- 
cles of which they are composed? 

I do maintain (under correction) that science degrades and 
stupifies the mind. What shall we have to do with mineral- 
ogy, cogwheels, trigonometry, and acid gas, in another 
world?—For myself, I would not exchange one thrill of 
heart-felt delight which I have enjoyed when reading a noble 
sentiment in your Magazine for all the earthly knowledge of 
Samuel L. Mitchell, or Dr. Priestley. 

It may be said that science enlarges or expands the mind. 
—I had rather see the mind shoot upward than to see it in- 
crease in circumference like a fat dwarf. Homer knew noth- 
ing of Algebra, nor Isaiah of rail-roads, and yet their tongues 
were flames of fire to the enkindling of the soul. 

The arts and sciences reduce us to puppets, mere mechanic- 
al beings. The daily laborer arises in the morning, goes to his 
shop, and uses his saw, hammer, and chisel, till night—goes 
home, sleeps until morning, and then begins again the same daily 
task, till the end of his life. Now is not a labor-saving ma- 
chine a proof that men, rational, immortal beings, have done, 
day after day, what can be accomplished by spring-wheels, 
and other material substances? The merchant, too, what a 
slave he makes himself! He understands letters: yes, the 
art of scratching all day in his ledger, journal; or waste, 
the most interesting paragraphs about cotton, tobacco, tea, rice, 
and cochineal. And for what is all his labor, and care, and 
thought? Why, truly, that he may be clothed and fed—that 
he may live on earth.—O! noble pursuits for the lords of crea- 
tion—the heirs of immortal glory ! 
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I confess I have no pleasure in this earthly servitude ; and 
this, perhaps, makes me set too high a value upon works of 
taste. But no, we ought to prize what refines the sentiments 
and purifies the heart,—and it is the moral lever, not the me- 
chanical, which elevates the human mind, and carries our as- 
p:rations upward. 

‘¢ He builds too low who builds beneath the skies.”’ 


We shall give a few remarks on this letter next month. 


FEMALE SEMINARIES.—No. III. 


Scorrssoro’ INstTITUTE. 


It is with much satisfaction that we publish the following 
communication from Dr. Brown, Principal of Scottsboro’ In- 
stitute, a flourishing female seminary at Milledgeville, Georgia. 
We are highly gratified to find our notices of schools for young 
ladies is thus kindly received by those who are qualified to 
judge of the advantages of the plan, and able to assist us in 
its execution. 

If the friends, of female improvement only unite in their 
exertions, the tone of public sentiment will, at no distant day, 
sanction appropriations for the support of female education, 
with the same liberality which is now exclusively devoted to 
young men. In the mean time, the different modes of instruc- 
tion now adopted by teachers in our private female semina- 
ries, will afford a wide scope from which rules may be drawn 
and results calculated, whenever our statesmen shall be drawn 
to the important consideration of the manner in which the fe- 
male mind can be best developed and directed. The remarks 
of Dr. Brown are valuable, as an index of popular sentiment 
respecting education at the South. There is no surer crite- 
rion of the real advancement of the Christian world in know- 
ledge and virtue, than the attention paid the education and 
character of woman. And where such schools as that at Mil- 
ledgeville are liberally supported by private exertions, we are 
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sure the spirit of improvement is active—successful. We 
hope to hear again from this Institute. 


‘**T perfectly agree with you in the importance of exchanging 
ideas in regard to giving instruction and governing schools; 
and I cannot better illustrate its utility, perhaps, than by stating 
that I have always labored under difficulty in securing silence, 
as the necessary questions and conversation in a large school 
involyed some confusion which appeared unavoidable. [ adopted 
the plan of requiring each pupil to ask leave to converse, and 
this subjected myself and the teachers to many interruptions. 
As soon as Mr. Abbot’s plan of the study card was suggested 
by your extract in your Magazine,* I put it to vote of the school; 
and on its being unanimously adopted by my pupils, it has se- 
cured, we are all persuaded, both benefit and pleasure. I have 
never wished to arrogate to myself the attribute of perfection; 
and while I have labored long to remedy many known evils in 
female and general education, I am free to acknowledge that I 
can learn something from almost every plan pursued. Lest you 
might complain that I, in common with others, approbate your 
ge and yet neglect to act as if regarding its accomplishment, 

will endeavor to throw together a few words in relation to our 
Institution, which you are at liberty to use as you may think 
proper. 

‘**T have long been persuaded that, to a judicious parent, the 
placing of a daughter at school has been a subject of much per- 
plexity. This probably has arisen as much from the inconsist- 
ency of views in relation to female education, as from a positive 
defect in the mode of conducting it. Too much show and too 
little solidity has marked the course of girls’ education,—and 
woman has been looked upon rather as a creature to please, 
than as a being designed for the exercise of thought. Republi- 
can simplicity has been too frequently entirely departed from, 
and in almost every case too little regarded. And provided 
they were enabled to display some superficial acquaintance with 
a few popular subjects, and be able to chatter away their time 
in frivolity, under the mask of ease of manners, the master 
spirit of the mind has been allowed to bury its charms and use- 
fulness. When I consented to teach females, I determined if 
possible to avoid the two extremes, Spartan rigidity and Athe- 
nian luxury,—to combine utility and refinement. This I was 
persuaded could only be effected by cultivating the thought, and 
discarding the general system of memorizing tasks. One fea- 
ture therefore of my plan is the not allowing any thing to be 
committed to memory which is not understood by the student,— 


* See the Ladies’ Magazine for December, 1832. 
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and of endeavoring continually to impress upon the mind her 
right and capability of thinking for herself. ‘To this end it is 
necessary to induce them to make a seeming sacrifice of the 
trifling pleasures pursued by young ladies to the destruction of 
every thing like intellectual superiority. For the few years the 
female can devote to study, compared with the opportunities 
of the opposite sex, seriously demand the strictest economy of 
time in pursuit of that object. Impressed with the importance 
of this last consideration, many teachers cause their pupils to 
memorize answers to questions never understood, believing that 
the more progressive and apparently slower process of exercis- 
ing thought, would prevent the attainment of appearing to know, 
and the fashionable charms of external accomplishments,—few 
daring to suffer the tide of prejudice, which ever flows down the 
tide of fashion against solid sense, simple manners, and mental 
culture. Parents have been too apt to be pleased with mere 
etiquette on the one hand, or have despised real refinement on 
the other. But a small share of ordinary observation, accom- 
panied with reflection, will soon convince any whose prejudices 
will admit of conviction, that the only basis of real gentility is 
an improved mind; and that any woman endowed with intellect 
refined by education, chastened by moral culture, will be, must 
be a lady, whose charms, if not at first so attractive, will event- 
ually delight more, and yield more enduring pleasure ;—besides, 
we may add greatly to the scale of good by considering the in- 
fluence and usefulness of such a woman,—in my opinion a very 
great blessing. ‘Thus much for general views. 

‘* I will now proceed to give you some idea of our principles 
and mode of government. And here it would be well to observe 
that our institution is entirely an independent one. The preju- 
dices and avocations of men in general unfit them for the suc- 
cessful government of schools. None but the teacher can be 
qualified, none are likely to take sufficient interest in the matter 
to warrant the commitment of such a task to those who are pur- 
suing different objects of business and pleasure :—we have there- 
fore, no board of trustees,—no patrons, individual or collectively. 
Friends we have many,—for their kindness and confidence we 
are grateful; but we, loving our business and interesting charge, 
study rather to deserve their confidence than to receive their 
directions. I do not know that I can say with Mr. Abbot that 
I have but one rule in my school; but I approve, nay, applaud 
the idea, that moral principle should govern, rather than rules 
or coercion ;—at the same time I am anxious that pupils should 
ever keep in mind the authority upon which I base my princi- 
cles of government. No rules, no requirements, are made 
without their being first affectionately explained and the sense 
of the school taken by vote, 
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‘* Every pupil is required to be in school by sunrise throughout 
the year, where they remain in winter until half past eight, and 
return again at nine,—and in summer until seven, returning at 
eight. During this portion of the day the senior-classes pursue 
their mathematical and arithmetical exercises, and the juniors 
are exercised in reading and orthography. This regulation se- 
cures habits of industry, health, and additional improvement; for 
long experience has convinced me that what we wish children 
to pursue with pleasure must become habit, or it fails to benefit 
or delight them.” 

[To be continued.) 


MAY MORNING. 
BY 0. W. W. 


It is an emblem of our early life,— 

When hope was buoyant, and the path before 
Seemed gay with flowers. Nature loves to fling 
Her brightest sunshine on the morn of May; 

For then her fields are trodden by the feet 

Of the young maiden,—and the merry voice 
Of childhood too is heard, so easily 
Delighted—when a bud, half hidden, lies 
Before the vision, as if half afraid 

Of the sweet spoiler’s touch. 


To me it seems 
The harbinger of beauty; and it hath 
Resemblance to the promises of youth, 
And dear associations for the heart. 
There is a spell around its innocence, 
And harmless are its pleasures: to go forth 
And meet some simple flower, inquiringly 
Which looks upon the morning—better prized 
In its apparent loneliness, than when 
The Summer casts a thousand at our feet. 
Or else—with feelings of a gentle kind 
For those to whom the brightest sun imparts 
No ray of gladness—many a lovely one 
Will find a pleasure in. the grateful task, 
And look with joy upon this morn of May. 
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There is a moral here—and in our walks 

Among the new-born flowers: And I do now 

Recal the lesson, one, most young in years, 

Gave her whom we, in form of olden times, 

Had crowned with delicate flowers our Queen of May :— 


** And you have found a fair and lovely flower— 
Tken, maiden, sit beside me on the turf 

While I explain its meaning, and the thoughts 
Its beauty should awaken in the mind. 

You look upon its freshness, and admire 

The cunning of its structure and the dew 

Upon its untouched leaves. This flower should be 
The model of a young and spotless heart, 
Unbreathed upon by passion, only stirred 

By the pure air of morning,—in its form 

As beautiful,—but stay, thy caréless hand 

Hath shaken from its leaves the glistening dew. 
Maiden, that dew is like the innocence 

Of a young heart; as precious in its worth, 

As easily its purity is lost 

By carelessness of usage. Do not leave 

That faded flower to seek some gayer one; 

For it hath proved a lesson to us both 

Of true philosophy, which nature loves 

To teach—a lesson to the youthful mind.” 


MRS. WILLARD’S ADDRESS. 


The following paper needs not our recommendation to the 
notice of our readers. The noble sentiments of the writer 
must find a response in the hearts of American ladies, nor 
will the gentlemen refuse their sanction to the advancement 
of female education when its cause is so ably advocated. In 
our next we shall give the proceedings in Troy, in conse- 
quence of the appeal, and we trust the intelligent and benev- 
olent ladies of Boston will not be found wanting in zeal 
and' liberality, when the claims of their own sex are brought 
thus vividly before them. 

It will not, I hope, he deemed indecorous, that I presume to address a few 
words, to this respected assembly, on the subject which has called us together. 
In conversing with my neighbors in regard to it, some, (and they are among 


those whom I love and respect,) have appeared to look at me as though they 
thought I was possessed of a kind of infatuation, to interest myself so deeply 
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in such a subject. Methought they would have said, ‘ What are the Greeks to 
you? You have already enough to do—why assume an additional burden in 
caring for this distant people? ”” 

‘« To justify my conduct to these, to move others to feel as I feel—I would 
briefly state the circumstances by which I have been led, and the reasons 
which actuate my conduct. 

«« The cause of the Greeks has heretofore appealed to us, as that of a strug- 
gling and suffering nation. They have bled at every pore in the cause of lib- 
erty and the rights of man. We, as inheritors of a freedom bought by the 
blood of our fathers, felt the appeal. Our deeds proved that we truly felt it. 
Again our domestic sympathies were touched. We heard of the Grecian 
widow, wandering with her helpless offspring over the devastated hills of her 
now barren country. She had no protector—for her husband had been butcher- 
ed before her eyes: she had no she!ter—for her cottage had been burned: and 
now her babes were hungry and cold—and she had neither food nor clothing 
to give them. As women, we felt the appeal, and our hands ininistered to 
their necessities. We recollect the good work with satisfaction ; and the cir- 
cumstance that we have cared for them ; that we have labored for them, 
gives us a continual interest in their welfare. 

** With me, this interest was greatly increased, by the statements made by 
my respected friend, the Rev. Mr. Robertson, on his return from Greece. 
He travelled on foot over a considerable part of the country. The necessities 
of the Greeks, their hamble and earnest desires to be instructed—to be instruc- 
ted by Americans ; the people who had aided them in distress, and to whom 
they looked as models, were no hearsay stories with him. He had seen them 
with his eyes, and heard them with his ears, and his heart was moved to de- 
vote all his powers—his very life to their service. 

** A little incident occurred while he was relating to my family circle the 
circumstances which had thus greatly affected him, that made an impression on 
my mind, not less abiding than his moving descriptions. The evening he 
spent with us, he brought with him a young Greek, named Peter Santorinaos, 
who had accompanied him to America in the capacity of a servant. Peter 
modestly took a seat at a distance from the social circle, which was mostly 
composed of the teachers of our school. A map of Greece was produced, and 
Mr. Robertson showed us his route. On such and such spots, crowds had as- 
sembled around him, who, forgetting their bodily wants, were crying out for 
knowledge. ‘ We are dark,’ said they, ‘ enlighten us—we are ignorant, teach 
us!’ ‘The theme interested the feelings of his auditors. Our conversation 
was animated, and our remarks on Greece—her former state and her political 
relations—were calculated to bring forth what little knowledge we might pos- 
sess. Peter was a profound listener, and I observed the singular changes of his 
countenance from pleasure to grief. Mr. Robertson afterwards informed me 
that he wept much after he left us on that evening, and the next day—and 
when at length he was prevailed upon to reveal the source of his grief, he said, 
‘I weep to see these American ladies and think of my own countrywomen. 
Yet nature has made them equal. Would that they too could be instructed !” 

‘* The Rev. Mr. Richmond has returned among us with a zeal in this cause 
not less than that of Mr. Robertson, and he can best detail the circumstances 
that had moved him, and should move us to feel it. 

‘* In journeying to this place, he met a former pupil of mine, Miss Phillips 
of Cherry Valley. In speaking to her of the wants of the Greeks, he mentioned 
their need of a school to instruct female teachers. She proposed that my 
present and former pupils, chiefly the latter, should found one at Athens, and 
call it by my name, and she made at once a small donation to begin the under- 
taking. Mr. Richmond came to visit us with the proposal. 1 was absent, but 
my school was called together. Warmed with zeal for the Greeks, and pleased 
that honor should be done to me, they imraediately commenced a collection, 
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and this little fund of sixteen dollars is now in my hands. When I learned 
= what had been done, I felt the love of my pupils, as well as the necessities of 
the Greeks ; and with the project now before me, it became not only the cause 
of a distressed nation, but that of my sex—of female education—a cause in 
which I believe, (I speak it with solemnity,) God has specially called me to 
'% labor, and when | see important work to be done here, which it is in m 
a La to do, I dare not refuse to undertake it—my conscience forbids me. 
4 his is also the cause of Christianity, in which all Christians are called to 
a unite, for it will be oar first object to teach the Greeks to read the word of 
God, the channel of his grace to man. With these views | told Mr. Richmond, 

that I was willing to lend myself to the project, if any reasonable hopes of suc- 

cess could be entertained, but in the outset I objected to the name proposed. 

Could the three thousand pupils whom I have educated be suumoned together by 
some charm, that they might again stand within the walls where they have 
A stood, and listen ‘eandoes to a voice to which they have at different times given 
affectionate heed ; then I doubted not, they might easily be persuaded to give 
the necessary aid to effect this project, for they have influence and wealth ; and 
if in such a case it pleased them that the school should be called after my name, 
so it might be. But no such charm could be found ; and if they were to be ap- 
pealed to, it must be by my active exertions ; and I would not that my good 
should be evil spoken of. I would not indeed, that an impulse to do good, 
should be mingled at its source with the base alloy of selfishness. We should 
— too, assistance from other quarters, before we could complete so great a 
work, 

‘* But we dare not promise to support a school for along period of years, although 
we earnestly hope that shouid it succeed, the same Being, who has put it into 
eur hearts to begin a good work, will enable us to continue it, or raise up oth- 
ers who will. e, who form this society, do not intend to pledge ourselves at 
this time for a period beyond two years. The experiment will by that time be 
fairly made, and our course thenceforward will be guided by events as we then 
find them. I was aware in the outset, of the importance of undertaking nothing 
prejudicial to what had been already done. In this respect I felt myself fortu- 
nately situated, from the personal confidence which subsists between myself and 
some of the members of the Greek mission. Mrs. Robertson is among the most 
pious and most esteemed of my former pupils ; and for the series of years for 
which I have known her husband, not one but has added proofs to my mind of 
his possessing the most exalted of Christian virtues. When I was at the 
south, Mr. and Mrs. Hill were at considerable pains to pay mea visit. From 
the short interview I had with them, and from the representations of a mutual 
friend, I felt for them the liveliest esteem. 'This has since been heightened by the 
many proofs which they have given of zeal and ability, in the cause of that 

le, for whose distresses my heart has so often bled. With these individu- 
als is associated the Rev. Mr. King, with whom I have no personal acquaint- 
ance, but whose ability and pious zeal no one can doubt, and whose informa- 
tion concerning Greece—her wants, and the means most proper to supply them, 
must from the length of time he has been engaged in her service, be equal at 
least to that of any other person ;—Mrs. King, a Grecian lady of Smyrna, who 
is ranked very high for learning and intelligence ;—and Mrs. Milligan a sister 
of Mrs. Hill, who is said to be a woman of mind, of heart, and of piety. 

‘* With these gentlemen I thought it best that our society should communi- 
cate directly ; but I would not do even this. without the approbation of the 
Missionary Society, to which they look for protection.* And by the meditation 
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* At a meeting of the Board of Officers of the Society now organized, I was in- 
formed that Mr. King was under the patronage of the American Board of Mis- 
sions. A resolution was immediately Lan and adopted that a letter should be 
addressed to the Secretary of that Society, to interest them also in behalf of our 
undertaking. 
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of Mr. Richmond I have received from the Sec. of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society at Philadelphia, a letter expressive of their approbation to 
the undertaking. Here then is a machine contrived to do good, but the power 
to move it is not yet created. It is thought that three thousand dollars will 
effect the object. I offer to give a manuscript of my European Journal, which, 
when printed, I expect will sell for a dollar each copy. It seems not an extrav- 
agant supposition that three thousand copies of it may be sold; a number equal to 
that of my former pupils. We want now the money to pay for the publication of 
this book. I would not (as some of my neighbors have reproached me, and I hope 
all are of the same spirit) be so selfish as to desire to do all the good myself. 
They feel not less zeal; and I doubt not they will manifest it. There is no 
danger that we shall have too much money. We should be glad to have it in 
our power, by raising a larger fund than that named, to engage in the under- 
taking for a ionger period than two years. 

‘«¢ As our brother Richmond can tell us, it is not alone the fertile minds of 
the Greeks that lie waste for want of cultivation; their fields are barren too. 
Why ? are the Greeks unwilling to labor? is their soil unfruitful? No, but alas! 
they starve because they are too poor to buy oxen and ploughs, or even spades 
and hoes to move the soil; and their naked hands cannot break up the solid 
ground, and encounter the thorns and briars with which it is overrun. Forty- 
eight of the most wealthy, or rather the least destitute, of their citizens have 
petitioned that money may be lent them to procure these necessaries; and they 
have offered to give security for the payment of an annual interest of eight per 
cent. Should the missionaries now in Greece, whom we propose to make the 
Trustees of our school, find their offered security unquestionable, and could we 
raise money enough to have a sum to invest for the advantage of the contem- 
plated school, we should delight to make it answer the purpose of this double 
charity. The principal to cultivate their fields and give them their daily bread ; 
the interest, to improve their minds, that they may find through the blessed 
word of Inspiration, ‘‘ that bread of God which cometh down from above, and 
giveth life to the world.” 

‘* In farther considering the subject of benefitting the Greeks, all will acknowl- 
edge that if we weuld impart to them the blessings of education, we must be- 
gin with those in the nation who are now young. The half of these are fe- 
males. There are many reasons for considering their education at least of 
equal importance with that of the other sex. But I wish not to exhaust the 
subject of female education, for I know that there are those among us of the 
other sex, more capable than myself to do it justice, who are conyinced of its 
importance; and I see in this circumstance the most consoling hopes of the 
future accomplishment of what has long been the leading motive of my life. 
Justice will yet be done. Woman will have her rights. I see it in the course 
of events. ough it may not come till Iam in my grave—yet come it will; 
for men of the highest and most cultivated intellect, of the purest and most 


ious hearts, now perceive its necessity to the well being of a world, where it - 


is their glory to be workers together with God, to produce a moral renovation. 

** When these take up our cause in earnest, they will with ease effect what 
we desire; and they will find their reward even while performing the noble 
work. It is theirs in the order of nature to protect our public rights; ours, to 
show our gratitude by gladdening with smiles and heart-felt kindness, their do- 
mestic and social existence. 

** But what if men neglect our rights? the history of the present time an- 
swers the question, and some of our greatest evils may be traced to this 
source. What but the neglect of our moral and intellectual education, is the 
cause that the tender being whom God made capable of being morally 
the best, becomes in so many horrid instances morally the worst of our race. 

‘* In speaking of the faults of my own sex, I would not by any means excul- 
pate them, or lay all the blame upon the other. But when men in their legis- 
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lative capacity, forget our rights—when in expending millions for the educa- 
cation of male youth, they bestow not a thought on us—when in some cases, 
as might be shown, they make laws oppressive to us, it is not strange that 
some among us of impetuous spirits, madly seek to break the social order, and 
dissolve that golden link which God himself has instituted, and in which wo- 
man, in obedience to her nature, and the express commands of God acknow- 
ledges man as her head. Men of disordered minds, or ambitious views, have 
encouraged the phrenzy. Hence the ravings of Mary Wolstoncraft, of Fran- 
ces Wright and Robert Owen; and hence the frantic sect which are now de- 
nouncing marriage, and disturbing Paris, under the name of St. Simoniens. 
But there are women who can feel for their sex, as patriots feel for their country. 
If such an one steps forward in defence of their rights, she must indeed have 
the spirit of a martyr. While she resists the impulse of her own sensitive and 
shrinking nature, + must encounter from the men, the imputation of having 
cast off that feminine sensitiveness which is what most recommends her to 
them. Thus situated, most women of the finest minds, muse in pensive silence 
on the injustice they cannot but feel; and often, when such women are found 
moody, and are thought capricious, it is this which is the cause of their ill hu- 
mor and dejection; and hence the delight they feel when men step forward to 
advocate their cause. 

** From conversations which I held with women in England, I am convinced 
that in some respects the state of things I have described, exists in a greater 
degree there than here. To the honor of my countrymen, I must say, that the 
general tone of the manners of the American gentlemen, is far more calculated 
to please intelligent women, than those of the men of England. It is true I 
was in Saree, pol a short time; but during that period, my opportunities 
for forming acquaintances were unusually great, and I have not judged from men 
whom the English of the best character would be unwilling should be taken as 
specimens of the whole. Among these, I name the excellent Wilson, now 
successor to the well known Heber. I name also Dr. Johnson, who stands 
first on the roll of medical science. I met these men daily in mutual cares 
over the death bed of our dear departed friend and townsman, Sutherland 
Douglass. There was in these, as in other Englishmen, a certain something, 
especially in the commencement of our acquaintance, that warned me I must 
not presume to commune with them in a spirit of reciprocity. Yet there was 
a manly sincerity in their manners, which pleased me far better than the var- 
nished accomplishments of men of fashion of any country; who, because they 
worship not God, and are idolaters in their hearts, will place the ladies in the 
niche of their altars, provided they consent to wear the trappings which please 
them, and relinquish all their claims to be considered as intellectual and rea- 
sonable beings—responsible to God more than to man: but from women who 
assert their claims to these high prerogatives, they turn coldly away; honoring 
us more in their neglect, than in their idle homage. These are not the general 
manners of the male society I meet at home: and is it not a proof that a better 
system of female education already prevails among us? And is not this im- 
provement in female education an important feature in the grand system of 
moral advancement now going forward in the world? Should we not strengthen 
it at home and send it abroad? 

«* Again I say, it is because our men perceive this, that I have hopes for the 
future. When I assert that it is hard for a woman to step forward in public 
vindication of the rights of her sex, my assertion will have some weight, be- 
cause in this case it is testimony. Men see this, and their generous minds 
will be moved, themselves, to undertake the work of kindness and of justice, 
graceful in taem and grateful to us.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


**Goop Wives.’’—This is the title of the third volume of a series of works 
now publishing in this city by Messrs. Carter, Hendee & Co. under the title of the 
Ladies’ Family Library, and edited by Mrs. D. L. Child, a lady justly celebrat- 
ed as the author of various works for parents and children. 

Among the thousands of works with which the prevalent rage for reading is 
gratified, it seems like an oasis in the dreary desert to meet here and there one 
which is worthy a second perusal. It is seldom that works peculiarly fitted for 
the reading of ladies are now issued from the press.—What we mean by this is, 
not that the minds of women are not fitted for understanding works in the general 
sciences, history, &c., or that there are not many works now issued from the 
press worthy of their perusal, but that there are very few which portray the quict 
beauties of domestic life, that lay before the mind the calm and holy fire that burns 
in the bosom of the woman, who, next her God, loves him whom she has sworn to 
** love, honor and obey;”’ few that hold up to our wives, sisters, children, the 
moral beauty of her who performs with faithfulness the unobtrusive, though tran- 
scendently important duties of a wife and a mother, and lead them to feel the im- 
portance of these duties, which they owe to their family, to their country, and to 
their God. 

We know of no works better fitted for the perusal of ladies in all conditions of 
life, than the Ladies’ Family Library; and we know of no person who could have 
better fulfilled the task of editing these volumes than Mrs. Child. She is well 
known as the author of several works which have acquired great and deserved 
popularity not only in this country, but in Europe. As the author of “* Hobomok,” 
and ** The Coronal,’”’ Mrs. Child has displayed much talent as a writer of fiction. 
—** The Frugal Housewife ’’ has done her much credit as a practical economist, 
and the fact that the title-page now bears ‘“‘ twelfth edition’’ proves its usefulness 
and popularity.—Mrs. Child has long been endeared to our children by the ‘* Ju- 
venile Miscellany” and the ** Girls Own Book,’’ which evince by their at- 
tractive simplicity and moral cast, a mind alive to the wants of the younger por- 
tion of community, and a power of gratifying them seldom met with.—As the 
author of the ‘* Mother’s Book” she is entitled to the gratitude of parents and 
children.—This work has been reprinted, with a very flattering notice, in Edin- 
burgh.—In the volumes now before us, Mrs. Child has fully sustained her reputa- 
tion, and ** Good Wives” we think decidedly the best of her works. 

We read the two first volumes of the “ Ladies’ Family Library,’? with much 
interest, from a sense of the importance of such a library to the female sex and to 
the world at large. But the brilliant beauties of a Madame de Stael and a Mad- 
ame Roland are not examples for the daughters of republican America, though 
there are many traits in the character of each well worthy of imitation.—The time 
for the display of such heroism and daring fortitude has gone by, and women are 
now called upon to exercise the more quiet, yet more important virtues of domes- 
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tic life, which often call for more real fortitude and heroism than the most daring 
acts of the most celebrated heroines.—We admire the tender and confiding love 
and simplicity displayed in the letters of Lady Russell, and could wish that more of 
this romantic simplicity were to be found in the degenerate days. We verily be- 
lieve that it would call a blush of shame in the cheek of many of the ladies of the 
present day to have it thought that they esteemed and loved their husbands as did 
the simple hearted Lady Russell. Let it not be thought that we advocate that silly, 
sentimental, affected romance, derived from the last novel, of which some are fond ; 
but, as Mrs. Child says in her preface to ‘* Good Wives,” ‘‘ I have something of 
what the world calls by these names, [romance and sentiment] and I shall probably 
retain it as long as I live.”” We like the simple avowal, and wish this kind of 
romance and sentiment were more prevalent. 

Of the second part of the second volume, we do not think sohighly. We cannot 
think that it will improve the heart of any one to read the long record of bigoted 
enthusiasm here displayed. It seems as if we were in another world when we 
pass from the open, simple-hearted Lady Russell to the cold-hearted, (so far as 
human ties were concerned.) Madame Guyon. As a contrast, however, the sub- 
jects are well chosen. The quiet and patient Lady Russell, under every trial re- 
signed to the Divine will, like a child reposing on the goodness of a fond, yet just 
parent, offers a gentle and beautiful picture, when compared with the stern and 
bigoted Madame Guyon, who yields up her all to her Maker, as the Eastern slave 
bends before the throne of the Mahomets, or an ascetic monk lashes his bleeding 
limbs before the image of his Saviour. 

But the third volume of this series cannot fail to satisfy the most fastidious and 
critical. It is a perfect gem,—destined, we doubt not, to shine as the brightest 
ornament in the crown of gratitude which parents and children shall weave for the 
fair author. From the motto on the title-page to that at the end of the volume, all 
is good and beautiful. Each page presents bright examples of those blest spirits 
that smooth the dreary path of life, and make our “ heaven begin below.”” The 
benevolence of Mrs. Howard, the piety of Mrs. Fletcher, the heroism of Madame 
La Fayette, the romantic love of Klopstock and Meta, and the confiding simplicity 
of Mrs. Winthrop, are beautifully drawn, and finely illustrated. But we cannot 
enumerate jts beauties. To do this, were to give the work entire. We trust that 
the eloquent, yet simple, dedication “‘To my HusBanD,” will be sufficient to 
recommend the volume to all good wives. 

We regard the writings of such women as Mrs. Child, as among the most valu- 
able works now issued from the press. They are valuable, not only for the additional 
richness they must impart to the female mind, and the greater degree of enjoyment 
they throw around the domestic fireside,—but they have an important bearing on 
the well-being of our country. Where are we to look for the future good and great 
of our land ? and on whom is their moral character in a great degree dependent? 
They are now around the family hearth, and a mother’s love and a mother’s voice 
now imparts to them the principles which shall govern their future conduct. In 
the distant future, when he who is now young and apparently thoughtless, shall 
occupy the busy stage of life, and the busy turmoil of public life engages his eager 
pursuit,—when the voice of the tempter shall whisper to his soul, inciting him to 
the way of the wicked,—often will the tender reproof and advice of a mother recur 
to his mind, and he will turn to the right path, and go on in the road of usefulness 
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and virtue. Her hand now leads him in the path of virtue, and her gentle admoni- 
tions fix in his heart the seeds of goodness :—the seed is sown in good ground, and 
even when she has ‘‘ gone to God,” it shall spring up and bear its blessed fruits. 
How important then is it that those to whose care our children are entrusted, 
should have their minds well stored with knowledge and good principles, and their 
hearts warmed by the examples of those who have gone before them. We hope 
the Ladies’ Family Library is but the commencement of works of this description, 
and that they may increase till their influence shall reach every female in our happy 
land. We hope Mrs. Child will continue the work she has so well begun; to 
doubt that she will meet with that encouragement which the work deserves, is to 
doubt the good taste and pure feelings of our countrywomen. 

In concluding, we recommend to gentlemen the following anecdote, as worthy 
their imitation: A young friend of ours, after reading ‘‘ Good Wives,” exclaimed, 
that if he ever got married, he would present the lady before her wedding-day with 
a volume of “ Good Wives.”’ 

Boston, April 6, 1833. U. U. 


MAY-DAY FAIR, 18338. 


Whatever is done in a grand style, becomes grand:—So I thought, as, standing 
in Faneuil Hall, I watched the brilliant and animated scene which the Ladies’ 
Fair exhibited. All the world ought to know that this Fair was got up by the 
Boston ladies, for the charitable purpose of aiding Dr. Howe’s Institution for the 
Blind. By the way, it should be remembered that the ladies of Salem and Mar- 
blehead set the example in this noble benevolence, and from the proceeds of their 
Fair, contributed about three thousand dollars to the Institution. 

The Boston Fair commenced on the Ist instant, and continued three days; and 
never, since the age of chivalry, was female influence more potent or more honored. 

There is no describing beauty in the mass;—you may as easily gaze in the eye 
of the sun on a summer’s noon-day. Besides, the show is past,—and what remin- 
iscence can equal the reality? Others may tell how tastefully the Hall was deco- 
rated; what beautiful articles were displayed; how irresistible were the ladies, 
and how generous the gentlemen. To me, the moral of the Fair was far more 
impressive than its splendor. I looked on the brilliant spectacle, and read the his- 
tory of seventy years. 

In 1765, James Otis dedicated Faneuil Hall ‘ to the cause of Freedom;” and 
nobly has the pledge been redeemed. The struggle for liberty was maintained by 
men; it was man’s work. But the contest is over, the victory won,—and now the 
cause of Benevolence is to be maintained, and Woman can come forward (an Otis 
still the star) in the character with which God himself invested her, a help meet 
for man in every good work. 

These things are better than a score of volumes on statistics in teaching the 
progress of social improvement in our country. How I did wish that Peter Fan- 
euil could himself have occupied, on May-day, the station of his picture, and seen 
the ladies busy in his market. Few public benefactors have been so fortunate as 
he. The structure he reared has increased in importance and interest, with every 
change it has undergone ;—and as the Cradle of Liberty or the Temple of Charity, 
it is always associated with his name or memory. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


J. & J. Harper, New-York— 

Indian Traits: being Sketches of the Manners, Customs, and Character of the 
North American Natives. By B. B. Thatcher, author of ‘‘ Lives of the Indians,”’ 
in the Family Library—in two volumes. 


F. J. Huntingdon, Hartford, Conn.— 

Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs. Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany. 
For the use of common schools, and the younger pupils of higher schools and acad- 
emies. By Mrs. Almira H. L. Phelps. 


Allen & Ticknor, Boston— 


The Mother’s Medical Guide: containing a description of the diseases incident 
to children; with the mode of treatment, as far as can be pursued with safety, in- 
dependently of a medical attendant. From the English edition, with notes and 
amendments. By Jerome V. Swith, M. D. 


Pierce & Parker, Boston— 


Practical Lectures on Parental Responsibility, and the Religious Education of 
Children. By S. R. Hall. 


Carter, Hendee §& Co., Boston— 


Parley’s Tales of Ancient Rome, with some Account of Modern Italy, and of 
the principal distinguished men, whose history is connected with that of Ancient 
Rene~-Miastretet by a map and numerous engravings. 

The Child’s Friend, or Things which every Boy can do. By S. R. Hall, No.1. 
a Harbinger: a May Gift—sold for the Benefit of the N. E. Institute for the 

ind. 

The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals. By Wm. Sullivan, L. L. D.-— 
Second edition. 

In Press—A New Geography for higher schools, and for Academies and Col- 
leges, on the basis of Adrain Balby’s Abridgement, Paris edition of 1833, and 
Goodrich’s Universal Geography recently published in this city; to be accompanied 
by an Atlas of 42 maps, colored—with statistical tables, &c. &c. 

Waverly Anecdotes: A neat edition—illustrative of the incidents, characters 
and scenery described in the Novels and Romances of Sir W. Scott, Bart. 


Marsh, Capen & Lyon, Boston— 

ay to History—Part II. The Hebrews. By Elizabeth P. Peabody—156 pa- 
ges, 12mo. 

Phrenology in connection with Physiognomy. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D.— 
Royal 8vo., with 34 Lithographic plates—to which is prefixed a Portrait and Bi- 
ography of the Author. 

Spurzheim on Insanity, with plates, Svo—and an Appendix by Dr. A. Brigham. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.— The Druid’s Hymn”? in our next. We thank the 
writer, and hope for a continuance of her favors. 

** The Pilgrim’s Home” had better not appear. 

** Cecil’ is welcoome—but we hope the succeeding articles promised, will be in 
a more lively strain. 

«‘The Return,” and “ Earth’s Weary Ones,” are accepted. 

Other Communications, and many books, periodicals, &c., are before us—and 
shall have their desert when we have time. 
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